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The first and only book § 


of its kind—a superb 


treasury of wisdom, wit, | 


and inspiration for 
every Catholic family 


ERE, in over 1,000 pages, is a compilation 
from the mainstream of Catholic thought 
through the centuries — a unique source of 
authoritative reference and inspiration. The. 
wisdom of the scholars and theologians, the 
joyful humor of the wits, the immortal teach- 
ings of the saints and church fathers, all ap- 
pear in memorable quotations and excerpts 
from their greatest works. 

There are more than 10,000 entries, each 
from an approved Catholic source. Proverbs, 
maxims, definitions, and sayings have been 
selected from books, sermons, canon law, 
papal pronouncements, and the liturgy. These 
entries are arranged topically and chronolog- 
ically under 1,500 headings such as God, Reli- 
gion, Mass, Blessed Sacrament, etc. 

Although the book encompasses an un- 
equaled wealth of material, it has been de- 
signed with a special view toward convenience 
and clarity. There are frequent cross-refer- 
ences; indexes of authors, titles, and sources; 
an abundance of historical annotations; and 
a splendid subject-index which serves as a 
concordance to all key ideas and phrases. 

The fruits of a magnificent tradition of 
nearly two thousand years have been brought 
together in this volume. 










includes selections from: 
The great saints and fathers of the Church: 
St. Augustine, St. Basil, St. Bernard, St. Cyp- 
rian, St. Gregory the Great, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and many others. 


Famous authors: Dante, Chaucer, Crashaw, 
Dryden, Pope, Acton, Newman, Thompson, 
Belloc, Chesterton, plus many more quota- 
tions freshly culled from other sources. 


Influential present-day leaders: Including 
Father D’Arcy, S. J., Monsignor Knox, Bishop 
Sheen, Thomas Merton, Father John LaFarge, 
S. J., and many others. 





More than 10,000 quotations from approved 
Catholic writings 


1,500 categories arranged topically and 
chronologically 


Classified by subject and author 
for easy reference 


Covers both secular and religious topics 


The first and only collection from exclusively 
Catholic sources 


Comprehensive subject-index. Frequent 
cross-references 


1,088 pages 








Important papal pronouncements and deci- 
sions of the Church: Key excerpts from the 
Council of Trent and other councils, signifi- 
cant canons of the Code of Canon Law, the. 
great encyclicals, and other statements of the 
outstanding Pontiffs. The present Pontiff is 
especially well represented. 


The liturgy: Including a careful selection of 
prayers and formulas relating to the celebra- 
tion of the Mass and other rites and cere- 
monies, gathered from official liturgical books 
of the Church, such as the Roman Missal, 
Breviary, Ritual, etc., together with numerous 
excerpts from well-known hymns and other 
devotional literature. 

$8.50, now at your bookstore 
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New Books of Merit 


War and Christianity 
Today 


By Francis Stratmann, O.P., translated 
by John Doebele—A candid outline and 
denouncement of the frightful evils in- 
herent in and associated with modern 
total war. Among the other matters dis- 
cussed by the author are the Church’s 
responsibility for peace, the question of 
conscientious objection and the United 
Nations. There is also a very valuable 
commentary on Pius XII’s Christmas 
address of 1948. 








New Problems in Medical 


Ethics 
Volume III 


Edited in English by Dom Peter Flood, 
0.S.B.—This third volume of the fa- 
mous Cahiers Laennec, a series of pa- 
ers by French theolo and doc- 
ors, contains six studies: Castration; 
The Church and the Dissolution of the 
Marriage Bond; Psychoanalysis and 
Moral Conscience; Psychasthenia; Pain; 
and Euthanasia. $4.50 





A Call to the Laity 


By Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing—Se- 
lected articles, sermons, and addresses 


man stressing the importance of the 
lay apostolate and urging the laity to 
a.more effective participation in the 
mission of the hierarchy. e selections 
range over a variety of subjects which 
should be of interest to all American 
Catholics. $3.00 





Occult Phenomena 
In the Light of Theology 


By Dr. Alois Wiesinger, translated by 
Brian Battershaw — The author holds 


that the key to occult phenomena is to 


be sought in the latent powers in the 
depths of the human soul, and in the 
body-soul relationship. He applies this 
position in a careful scientific way to 
occult manifestations such as hypnosis, 


= telepathy and other related phenomena. 


The result is an essay in thought which 
not only sheds a new light for the 
Catholic on occult phenomena, but is as 
well a remarkable achievement in re- 
lating Catholic theology to modern Pits 
chological research. J 








The First Jesuit 
St. Ignatius Loyola 


Dy Deere Purcell, with a Foreword b 

Jo arge, S.J.—An eminently read- 
able biography, based on massive re- 
search, which is sure to stand as one 
of the best lives of Ignatius written to 
date. Illustrated. $5.00 


The Protestant Churches 


of America 


By John A. Hardon, 8.J.— Based on 
authoritative Protestant sources, this 
book gives the history, doctrine, ritual 
church organization, and statistics of 
the fifteen major, and many of the 
minor Protestant denominations in 
America. $5.00 
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ABOUT OUR REVIEWERS — 





Dr. Ferdinand A. Hermens 


Pourncat SCIENTIST and economist 
Dr. Ferdinand A. Hermens, who re- 
views Matthew Spinka’s The Church in 
Soviet Russia in this issue, spent his 
student days engaged in a battle of wits 
with the Nazis. Born in Nieheim, Ger- 
many, he studied economics and related 
subjects at the Universities of Munster, 
Freiburg, Berlin and Bonn, and did post 
graduate work at the Faculte de Droit 
in Paris. 

As a member of the Catholic Center 
Party he vigorously opposed the Nazis at 
Bonn as well as in his home town. He 
and a group of his young Catholic 
friends were so successful in their oppos- 
ition at Nieheim that before Hitler be- 
came Chancellor the Nazis were unable 
to establish a branch of their party in 
that town. 

Mr. Hermens’ first book, Democracy 
and Capitalism, and his regular contri- 
butions to the German monthly Hoch- 
land caused the Nazis to forbid his ad- 
mission to the Institute of Technology 
in Berlin where he had been invited to 
join the staff. He left Germany in 1934 
and went to England to write a book, 
published in Vienna two years later, 
dealing with the anti-depression policies 
of the major countries. In 1935 Mr. 
Hermens came to the United States to 
become assistant professor of economics 
at the Catholic University of America. 
For the past eighteen years he has been 
a member of the political science depart- 
ment at the University of Notre Dame. 

Since coming to the United States 
Mr. Hermens has returned to Europe in 
1948 as visiting professor at the Univer- 
sities of Munster and Bonn and again in 
1950 as research associate with the Com- 
mittee on International Relations at 
Notre Dame to study political develop- 





ments in France, Italy, Austria, Ger- 
many; The \Netherlarids, Belgium~ and 
England. In 1953-54 he was once more 
in Europe; this time as visiting specialist 
in Political Science, sponsored by the 
Committee on the International Ex- 
change of Persons of the State Depart- 
ment. As part of this arrangement, Mr. 
Hermens was a visiting professor at the 
University of Munich. 

At present Mr. Hermens is working 
on a book in which he will express some 
of his ideas on the current trends in the 
social sciences, political science and 
economics. Generally speaking, it seems 
to him, that in these areas Catholics both 
in this country and the world over alter- 
nate between two extremes. “Either they 
pay tribute to the ‘isms’ of the day, or 
they take refuge in the stratosphere of 
supra-naturalism. We have to come 
down to earth, to remember St. Thomas’ 
distinction of form and matter, and use 
it to bring a semblance of order into our 
intellectual world. If we do that we 
might get hold of a few key ideas which 
would help us to do justice to our obli- 
gations as citizens, as well as Christians.” 

Among the books he has published in 
English are Democracy or Anarchy? A 
Study of Proportional Representation 
(1941); The Tyrants’ War and the 
Peoples’ Peace (1944), and Europe Be- 
tween Democracy and Anarchy (1951). 


Azer OTHER reviewers in this issue: 
Teresa Kay (reviewing Augusta 
Walker’s The Eating Valley) is the 
author of A Crown for Ashes, a novel 
of life in Hungary during World War 
Il, and The Burning Jewel, recently 
published by Appleton-Century-Crofts. 

Father Joseph M. O'Leary (reviewing 
Sister Laurentia Digges’ Transfigured 
World) is Professor of Dogmatic Theo- 
logy at the Passionist House of Studies 
in Chicago. 

Eva J. Ross (reviewing Y. and E. R. 
Labande’s Rome) is head of the depart- 
ment of sociology at Trinity College in 
Washington, D. C. While in Europe last 
summer she gave an account of what has 
been done recently in the fields of 
sociology and religion in the United 
States at a special meeting of the Third 
World Congress of Sociology at Amster- 
dam and at the International Confer- 
ence of the Sociology of Religion held at 
Louvain University. 
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The Silent Life 


By Tuomas Merron. At a time when the monastic orders are 
experiencing their most remarkable revival since the Middle 
Ages, the beloved author of The Seven Storey Mountain has 
written a fascinating account of a way of life about which little 
is known. Photographs. 1mPpRIMATUR. January 3, $3.50 


Transfigured World 


By Sister M. Laurentia Dicces. The prize-winning book in 
the Thomas More Association—Farrar, Straus & Cudahy con- 
test, dealing with the words, gestures and symbols used in 
worship. With illustrations by Sister Charlotte Anne, C.S.]. 
IMPRIMATUR. February, $4.00 


The Life of Hilaire Belloc 


By Rosert Speaicut. Here is the man behind the books. Mr. 
Speaight was chosen by the executors to present the first full- 
length account, based on hitherto unavailable family papers and 
unpublished material. This is the definitive, authorized biog- 
raphy! Photographs. March, $6.50 


TheVictory of Father Karl 


By Orro Pigs, s.j. This is the amazing true story of a priest 

Send fe or f ree who was ordained inside the barbed wire of a Nazi concentra- 

° . tion camp, and how he heroically maintained a stronghold of 
Catholic Book List spiritual strength in the midst of Gestapo terror. Photographs. 
IMPRIMATUR. March, $4.50 
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V17. EDMUND CAMPION, HERO OF GOD’S UNDERGROUND. 

By Harold C. Gardiner, S. J. Illustrated by Rose Goudket. 

January, $1.95 

V18. MODERN CRUSADERS. By John Travers Moore and Rose- 
marian V. Staudacher. Illustrated by John Lawn. 

January, $1.95 

V19, OUR LADY CAME TO FATIMA. By Ruth Fox Hume. 





Illustrated by Leo Manso. March, $1.95 
V20. THE BIBLE STORY. By Catherine Beebe. Illustrated by ne 
Robb Beebe. March, $1.95 Colorful, action-filled true stories of saints, 


martyrs, and heroes, especially written for 
V21. ST. AUGUSTINE AND HIS SEARCH FOR FAITH. By Milton = Catholic boys and girls from 9 to 15. Im- 


Lomask. Illustrated by Johannes Troyer. May, $1.95 primatur on each volume. Durable full cloth 
V22. ST. JOAN, THE GIRL SOLDIER. By Louis de Wohl. Illus- binding. Size 5%2” x 8%”, 192 pages. Full 


trated by Harry Barton. May, $1.95 —_ color jackets, 2-color endpapers, black-and- 
V23. ST. THOMAS MORE OF LONDON. By Elizabeth Ince. _white illustrations. Viston Booxs are dis- 
Illustrated by Lili Réthi. July, $1.95 tributed in Canada by Ambassador Books, 
V24. MOTHER SETON AND THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. By _Ltd. Send for free illustrated catalog describ- 
Alma Power-Waters. July, $1.95 ing these and other Vision Books. 
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THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
ALMANAC for 1957 


A must for alert people. Valuable sta- 


tistics, timely articles. Index. 704 pp., 
$2.00; cloth, $2.50. 


SEVEN BASKETS 
by Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. 


Wise, sympathetic, practical essays— 


mines of spiritual help. 184 pp., $2.00 


ST. FRANCIS SOLANUS 
by Fanchon Royer 


An amazing missionary vigorously 
presented. 216 pp., $2.50. 


THE FIFTEEN MYSTERIES 
by Theodore Maynard 


Full round of Rosary meditations in 
superb blank verse. 72 pp., $1.00. 


For Juniors—All illustrated 


STORIES FROM GOD’S 
HOLY BOOK 
by Josephine Looney 


Old and New Testament stories for 
pre-school and kindergarten. Remov- 
able pictures to color. Paper, $1.25. 
Extra pictures to color, $.10. 


ANGEL OF THE ANDES 


by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
(8-11 years) 


Persuasive telling of the story of St. 
Rose of Lima. 146 pp., $1.50 


THE FISHERMAN’S RING 
by Teri Martini (9-12 years) 


St. Pius X warmly presented. 
128 pp., $2.00 


KULIK’S FIRST SEAL HUNT 
by Alma Savage (10-13 years) 


Dramatic tale of an Eskimo boy and 
his dogs. 124 pp., $1.25. 


From your bookstore or Dept. 4-2418 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


Paterson, N. J. 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





THE NUN’S STORY 


Editor: May I offer a warm commendation to 
Dan Herr for his treatment of The Nun’s 
Story, in your current issue. With superb 
effectiveness he has said just what needed to 
be said, and heeded, about this book. Books 
like The Nun’s Story are really not honest 
books, for they are» not what the ordinary 
reader expects them to be—authentic portray- 
als of the usual living out of the religious 
vocation—but rather spectacular presentations 
of the highly unusual, even sensational in- 
dividual instance. Whatever else her tempera- 
ment and talents may have fitted her for, 
Sister Luke just never did have a religious 
vocation. She made a mistake in entering the 
convent, and a much greater one in remain- 
ing there so long; her mistakes should not be 
offered as true response to the divine call to 
a very specific and highly demanding way of 
life. 

As a former diocesan director of vocations, 
I strongly echo Mr. Herr’s opinion that this 
book will do harm to the effort to increase 
religious vocations. The lack of religious vo- 
cations is one of the real major problems fac- 
ing the Church today; it is a problem grow- 
ing in seriousness with the passing years. The 
effort to meet it must be vastly more effective 
than is now evident. A book such as this one, 
praised undiscerningly by Catholic critics, is 
but one more obstacle to the proper under- 
standing of the real meaning of a religious 
vocation. 

The two final paragraphs of Mr. Herr’s 
column should be examen material for all 
major superiors of religious orders, especially 
of women. 

Rev. Francis A. Barry 
North Weymouth, Mass. 


For more letters on “The Nun’s Story,” see 
“Stop Pushing!” on page 270.—Editor 


CATHOLIC INTELLECTUALS 


Editor: Congratulations on the December 
number of Books on Trial. The Maynard 
articles were most timely and I was especially 
interested in Mr. Gargan’s “Reply” to Mon- 
signor Ellis. I should call it rather a supple- 
ment, since it touched on aspects which 
Monsignor Ellis ignored. The latter’s argu- 
ment still stands. The two articles form a 
rounded whole, but they by no means exhaust 
the subject. One important phase has still to 
be treated. 

We shall never have an intellectual elite 
among our middle class Catholics until we 
reach down through the high and grammar 
schools, even to the kindergarten, and there 
select and challenge the superior child, and 
keep on challenging him until he gets through 
college. And that means two things: selling 
the idea to the teachers, religious and lay, 
and, most of all, to the parents. A high school 
or college student who. has been spoonfed 
since first grade may under certain circum- 
stances get a scholarship, but will never qual- 
ify for an egghead. Catholic educators should 
have an organization somewhat like the re- 








cently formed Council for Basic Education 
(208 Union Trust Bldg., Washington 5, 
D.C.). This Council is already at work, with 
plenty of money and brains, but is interested 
primarily in the public schools. Perhaps Books 
on Trial could stimulate this phase of the 
problem. 

S. M. A. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT 


Editor: After reading Father Mercurio’s re- 
view of The Spirit and Forms of Protestantism 
(December, Books on Trial) I could not help 
but reflect that in the Catholic approach to 
Protestantism there is one point almost com- 
pletely overlooked. 

Catholic writers consider it of apologetic ad- 
vantage to point out how many Protestant 
clergymen in the United States and the 
British Commonwealth find their way to the 
One True Church. They give up position, 
security, an assured livelihood, and even fam- 
ily peace at the call of conscience. That this 
call is genuine they always, rightly, assume. 

Yet overlooked is that Protestant clergymen 
cannot be divided into the elect who see the 
light and the reprobate who remain in the 
outer darkness. Among our fellow-Christians 
thousands upon thousands of high-minded, 
sincere and devout men (and not a few 
women) have undertaken to “preach the 
Word of God and administer His Sacraments.” 

This “call” is tested by prayer, by study, 
by meditation, sometimes by extraordinary 
temptations, and always by the ordinary 
stresses and strains of life. Are we to hold it 
lacks all objective reality? The rare case of the 
charlatan or self-deluded enthusiast we can 
ignore. Yet can we ignore the reality of such a 
“call” without danger of branding as illusory 
our own most intimate spiritual experience 

True, this call is not sacramental. It im- 
presses no seal upon the soul. Yet it need not 
be, and usually is not, any less genuine than 
the very real call clerical and lay Catholics re- 
ceive to the service of Christ as missionaries, 
as nurses, as teachers, or as custodians of the 
helpless aged, to name but a few. Because it 
is extraordinary it is not less real. 

May we not see in its existence one of the 
most real and most consoling instances of the 
constant Providence wherewith God watches 
over those who honestly seek Him in a way of 
truth? If we would seek a meeting of mind 
with those who have heard that call or with 
those to whom their message has been impart- 
ed must we not recognize it, and honor it for 
what it is, an extraordinary manifestation of 
God’s love? ; 

I believe such an attitude of mind on our 
part would greatly hasten the conversion of 
the United States. I am convinced, too, that 
any other attitude of mind, in proportion as 
it is, will tend to retard it. God has shown 
that for His other sheep He has a care. What- 
ever our attitude may be His care will con- 
tinue for them, but if our attitude is not right 
it may well not continue for us. 

Jutius Frasco Harmon 
Pontiac, Mich. 
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“IN CONSTANT HOT WATER” 


The Private Newman 


By DEREK STANFORD 


Meo OF THE educated world has 
some measure of acquaintance 
with John Henry Newman; not, per- 
haps, with his appearance and perform- 
ance on the stage of history, but with 
the shining records of these which he 
left to posterity in his many volumes. 
With Matthew Arnold we well may ask 
who can resist his spiritual charm, his 
words and thoughts like “a religious 
music—subtle, sweet and mournful?” 
And, indeed, there are so many New- 
mans to resist: the theologian who, in 
his own field, anticipated Darwin’s idea 
of evolution in his book on The Devel- 
opment of Christian Doctrine; the erst- 
while leader of the Oxford Movement 
who so ingeniously sought to convert his 
late disciples in twelve lectures on Cer- 
tain Difficulties Felt by Anglicans in 
Catholic Teaching; the splendid ironist 
of The Present Position of Catholics in 
England; the persuasive Christian hu- 
manist of the Scope and Nature of Uni- 
versity Education; the philosopher of 
the Grammar of Assent who discovered 
a fresh clue to faith in what he called 
“the Illative Sense”; and last, but most 
celebrated, the serene narrator of his 
own religious odyssey, the author of the 
Apologia pro Vita Sua. Most of us, I 
say, have some sort of knowledge of one 
or other of these Newmans, though too 
few of us are intimate with him in all 
his expansive variety. But there is an- 
other Newman—the private Newman of 
the letters and the diaries—and of this 
figure the world knows but little. 
Reasons for this ignorance are not 
hard to find. The three chief collections 
of his letters—those edited by Anne Moz- 
ley Chis sister-in-law) which he wrote 


while in the English Church, those 





Derek Stanford is the author of books 
on Christopher Fry, Dylan Thomas and 
Emily Bronte, and is a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Literature. 
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edited by the Birmingham Oratory 
which deal with his years of pre-con- 
version up to 1845, and those appearing 


in Wilfrid Ward’s Life of Cardinal ° 


Newman—have long since been out of 
print. Then, again, the Apologia—that 
masterly work which Lionel Johnson 
thought the best. autobiography in the 
language—has a kind of roundness and 
completeness about it which suggests 
that the last word has been spoken. To 
give this impression is art’s prerogative, 
and the Apologia remains -an accom- 
plished and artistically told life-story. 
But there are certain smooth turns of 
speech which Newman employed to 
suggest finality which, factually, re- 
quire elaboration. 

When Newman wrote his famous 
defence against Charles Kingsley’s rude 
attack, he had been a Catholic for nine- 
teen years and was to continue in that 
Faith, until his death, for another twen- 
ty-six. Yet the impression of termina- 
tion—so right artistically, so psychologic- 





From a o~—. in possession 


of H. E. Wilberforce, Esq. 
‘Beyond the sympathies of other people’ 


ally false—is produced by the heading 
of the last chapter “Position of my Mind 
since 1845” (as if his thought had 
known no further development), but 
more particularly by words contained in 
the first paragraph. “From the time that 
I became a Catholic,” wrote Newman, 
“I have no further history of my reli- 
gious opinions to narrate . . . I have had 
no variations to record, and have had 
no anxiety of heart whatever.. 1 have 
been in perfect peace and contentment 

. . and my happiness on that score re- 
mains to this day without interruption.” 
Readers who care to fill in the omis- 
sions by turning to the original text will 
see that Newman a little qualifies these 
rosy statements. He has to convey that 
the problem of doubt, the search for the 
true Church, has at last been concluded, 
and his gratitude on this account was 
immense. The retrospective relief felt 
by him when he recalled his conversion 
naturally led him to over-paint the pic- 
ture, to imply that there was no more 
hardship, no more struggles or vexations 
of spirit when in fact he was to know 
them constantly even as in his Angli- 
can days. 

Before his conversion in 1845, New- 
man’s troubles had arisen from a kind 
of misunderstanding. He had striven to 
think of the Church of England as ia 
substantially Catholic Church, and to 
provide that institution with patents of 
Catholicity. But the Church of England 
was for the most part set on resisting 
these factitious Catholic titles, and tend- 
ed its would-be enricher small thanks. 
In the Catholic Church the position was 
different. Here the Infallible Faith and 
teaching which Newman desired were 
openly proclaimed. What caused: him 
surprise and disappointment was that 
the servants of this Faith, itself so se- 
cure and universal, were of necessity 
mortal men, open as others to misjudg- 
ment and error. 

In 1863, after he had suffered a num- 
ber of set-backs in schemes cherished 
by him, he actually wrote in his private 
journal “O how forlorn and dreary has 
been my course since I have been a 
Catholic! here has been the contrast— 
as a Protestant, I felt my religion 
dreary, but not my life—but, as a Cath- 
olic, my life dreary, not my religion.” 
Here we must note the distinction he 
draws between his private and spiritual 


life; but even allowing for such qualifi- ~~’ 


cations the contrast between this tone- 
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less passage and the glowing paragraph 
from the Apologia evinces striking dif- 
ferences. If we ask which of the two is 
true, the answer, I think, must be 
neither; or rather both are true in a 
sense, true in the context in which they 
occur, true in the circumstances in 
which they were written. Newman, in 
fact, was a creature of moods, a man 
of alternating high and low spirits. He 
was subject to periodic depressions, and 
at other times filled with dynamic en- 
thusiasm. One of the great merits of his 
Autobiographical Writings, edited by 
Fathers Tristram and Dessain of the 
Oratory, Birmingham, and published by 
Sheed and Ward, is that their crowd 
of contradictions, their divagations and 
doublings-back, serve to shed a light on 
the private Newman and enable us to 
see him in broad perspective. 


MERSON wrote above the door of his 
study the word “Whim,” and seri- 
ously observed it as a guide to thought 
and action. He believed in the right- 
ness of casual inspiration, and claimed 
for the veering impulses a sort of divine 
providence. Newman as a Catholic, of 
course, did no such thing. Behind him, 
at all times, for his guidance lay the 
stable doctrines of the Church—a body 
of dictation as different from impulse as 
a rock is different from a random breeze. 
Yet firmly as Newman was grounded 
in dogma, his nature had a touch of 
capriciousness about it. It was, one may 
hazard, the negative side of his beau- 
tifully: flexible intellect—the power he 
had of running over a train of argument 
in his own mind and then, in the choic- 
est, most persuasive prose, playing a 
host of variations on it. Further, we re- 
member that Newman was a poet—that 
irritable species, as it has been called— 
and as such was perhaps more subject 
to airiness and change of mind than 
other mortals. 

His letters and journals certainly pro- 
vide ample evidence of a mobile disposi- 
tion. Newman appears as one of those 
temperaments who are only true to 
themselves when they seem to be in- 
consistent. Deep down, these natures 
may be set on firm principles, but on 
the surface the world can see only a 
continual play of changing forces. “The 
truth is,” wrote Newman to Sir John 
Acton in 1861, “I have been in constant 
hot water of one sort or degree or an- 
other for full thirty years—and it has, 
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at length, boiled me. I wish it may 
serve in part for a purgatory.” This 
strikes the note of lament, yet a little 
later he was to observe, with evident 
satisfaction: “I thought I should be in 
peace for the remainder of my life—and 
now I am in controversy again.” 

Controversy and contest, when the 
odds were even, acted like a blood-trans- 
fusion upon Newman. It was contro- 
versy and combat which had placed him 
at the head of the Oxford Movement in 
his Anglican days, and the habit never 
wholly died in him as a Catholic. New- 
man remarked how all his books save 
one—the ever-memorable Grammar of 
Assent—were, in a manner, written to 
order. Circumstance, the need to defend 
a position or to advance a proposition, 
was accountable for the bulk of his writ- 
ing. They were all, with the one excep- 
tion, written with the idea of helping to 
make history rather than of adding to 
posterity’s treasure. That they are read 
by later generations is due to their clear 
preservative of style as much as to their 
clear abiding thought. 

To Newman’s psychological type, a 
strict uniformity of behaviour would be 
false and out of keeping. A certain spon- 
taneity and quick responsiveness is the 
hall-mark of such affective natures. It 
is, perhaps, not enough recognised how 
Newman, both in private and public af- 
fairs, was very much a man of feeling. 
“I do not want to be conyerted by a 
syllogism,” he once wrote, and the baf- 
fling element in his statements often 
springs from the thought and feeling 
together in them. Masculine as his in- 
tellect was, there was something of the 
feminine in Newman’s temperament. 
He says of his friends that they were 
given to him, that they came and sought 
him out, and that he did not make but 
rather received the first overtures. The 
same apparent passivity is reflected in 
his ecclesiastical life. He liked to be 
approached, encouraged, and brought 
forward, and when courtship on the part 
of his superiors was lacking (as in the 
case of the Irish University, the project 
to have him translate the Scriptures, or 
the more-than-half promise to create 
him a bishop), Newman declined to 
sue for recognition. Like a woman he 
wished to be wooed. “I doubt not the 
question recurred to me,” he noted in 
his memorandum of the Catholic Uni- 
versity scheme, “‘Are they doing me a 
favour in sending for me from England, 





or am I doing them a favour by com- 
ing?’ ” 

Another feminine quality is to be dis- 
covered in his distrust of glib abstract 
formulations. Shortly after becoming a 
Catholic, he was asked to give his rea- 
sons for conversion, and refused to state 
them in the hasty manner of so much 
masculine definition. “People shall not 
say,” he wrote, ““We have now got his 
reasons, and know their worth.’ No, 
you have not got them, you cannot get 
them, except at the cost of some portion 
of the trouble I have been at myself.” 

When he was living a stern religious 
life at Littlemore, outside of Oxford, he 
sent a whole series of letters to the 
wife of the scientist William Freude, 
telling the story of his discontent with 
the claims and state ofthe Church of 
England. These letters made it clear 
that he accepted the Catholic Church 
as being the true Church of Christ. Yet 
this conclusion which he had reached 
substantially by 1842 did not result in 
his conversion for another full three 
years. Pascal’s dictum that the heart has 
reasons of which the reason is ignorant 
is surely the principle of feminine 
thought. Newman understood this and 
acted upon it. His delay in joining the 
Catholic Church was due to the femi- 
nine procedure of waiting, waiting to 
see what would happen next, waiting 
to hear his own heart’s answer to some- 
thing which his intellect alone had ap- 
proved. In a way, Newman did not 
know his own mind. He was a Catholic, 
in faith and direction, long before he 
recognised it. 

His attitude to authority, while in 
the English Church, was instinctively 
Catholic. “A bishop’s slightest word is 
heavy,” he once said, which is not how 
Anglican clergymen are wont to regard 
their superiors’ pronouncements. More 
significant still is the design of a rosary 
and crucifix, which Newman as a boy 
inscribed on the cover of a simple exer- 
cise-book. Such a piece of doodling to- 
day need not be taken symbolically, but 
in the early anti-Catholic years of the 
English nineteenth-century, and in a 
household whose religious tone was dis- 
tinctively Evangelical, the incident ap- 
pears more meaningful and daring. 


Newnan himself was of the opinion 

that “The true life of a man is in 

his letters,” and his own variegated ex- 
g 
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HISTORY OF A HOT POTATO 


Report on the CPA’s | 
Literary Awards Committee 


E ba YEARS AGO 
I was handed a 
literary hot potato. 
Charles J. McNeill, 
then president of 
the Catholic Press 
Association, invited 
me to head the As- 
sociation’s dormant 
Literary Awards 
Committee. It was his hope that by re- 
activating this committee the organiza- 
tion would again undertake projects that 
would further the objectives of the 
Foundation, established early in the his- 
tory of the Association, to “improve the 
quality of writing appearing in the 
Catholic press.” 

That the aims of the Foundation were 
laudable, most agreed. The means em- 
ployed to achieve these aims, however, 
were another matter. 

When I was handed this assignment 
the committee had been inactive for 
several years. Prior to that time, other 
committees did excellent work in spon- 
soring short story contests, granting 
awards for “bests” in different categories 
and similar projects. It was evident, how- 
ever, that these efforts were being met 
with a minimum of enthusiasm, and 
from some quarters with definite antag- 
onism. 

In accepting chairmanship of this 
committee I did so with my eyes open. 
My qualifications for the job were not 
literary. I was familiar with the prob- 
lems of Catholic publishing—but from 
the standpoint of a promotional man. 
Perhaps it was an advantage that I came 
from an “in between” area, representing 
neither the editorial nor the business 
sides. 





William Holub 
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_ By WILLIAM HOLUB 


Because that was so, I decided to use 
the committee technique to its fullest. I 
urged the president to appoint a group 
that would give real counsel. He did. 
The committee consisted of: the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John S. Kennedy, Catholic 
Transcript; Julie Kernan, P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons; Robert Reynolds, Jubilee; Dan 
Herr, Books on Trial; the Rev. Leonard 
J. Fick, Josephinum Review. 

As a beginning, the past history was 
reviewed and other proposals and ideas 
were considered in relation to these 
aims: “encourage the development of 
competent Catholic writers, foster a wide 
appreciation of literary values, and as- 
sist in the improvement of literary taste 
among the Catholic people who read the 
Catholic press.” 

To. obtain additional ideas, a survey 
of opinion was made among Catholic 
editors, writers and teachers. The re- 
sponse was gratifying. Most letters were 
constructive. Two years ago Books on 
Trial (January-February, 1955) carried 
an article based on this original survey. 
Publication of this summary of opinion 
acted as a sounding board that result- 
ed in other views from the magazine's 
readers. 

From these preliminary studies; it be- 
came¢evident that editors felt the qual- 
ity of fiction appearing in the Catholic 
press was being misjudged by its critics 
—in and out of the Church: that the 
state of Catholic fiction was better than 
most people thought. 

To prove this case, the committee rec- 
ommended that the CPA sponsor an an- 
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thology of representative fiction from the 
Catholic press. This book project was 
envisioned as a public test of the qual- 
ity of contemporary Catholic writing in 
this country. It was hoped, too, that it 
would be a sampler for those who did 
not know the Catholic press: incentive 
to do as well or better to regular con- 
tributors; encouragement to the writers 
and editors whose stories would appear 
in the book; and even be a study text 
for writing classes. 

The idea was relatively easy to sell to 
the CPA board of directors. A recog- 
nized critic-writer-teacher, Riley Hughes, 
was named editor with freedom to make 
selections—subject only to final approval 
of the board. The contractual arrange- 
ment called for a sharing of the royal- 
ties by the editor and the authors of the 
stories included. 

The result was All Manner of Men, 
published by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, in 
February of last year. 

Had some critics of Catholic fiction 
been asked to edit this, work, the likeli- 
hood would be that the book would 
have included stories by only four or 
five authors. Hughes “discovered” twen- 
ty-five worth including. Only a few pro- 
fessionals were represented. They in- 
cluded Charles A. Brady, Joe Dever, 
Father John Louis Bonn, S.J., W. B. 
Ready and Richard Sullivan. The others 
were students, teachers and housewives. 

In a sense, the “hot potato” was ready 
to be tasted. The judgment of the critics 
was awaited. 

The first reaction came from Virginia 
Kirkus whose review service gives ad- 
vance information to librarians and 
booksellers. It read: “While these .. . 


(stories) . . . are drawn from Catholic 
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periodicals, the readership should not be 
restricted to Catholics. The range of the 
subject matter is as impressive as the 
uniform skill of the contributors. The 
suicide of an adolescent boy, shocked 
by race prejudice, comes across with 
freshness and effectiveness; the gaily dis- 
mayed soul of a young girl, uncertain 
whether she is prepared for marriage, 
is perceived through the half-somnolent 
mind of a priest, at confession. The 
backgrounds range from a private school 
to a bar to a kitchen; they include an 
Hungarian home seized by a Russian 
woman soldier; a shack of a priest in 
China where his church is about to be 
burned; a jet plane with two numbed 
figures, flying across the arctic to bring 
last rites. One of the most effective 
stories deals subtly with the split emo- 
tions of a small boy in his struggles to 
come to grip with reality...” 

The book was widely reviewed and 
by far the greater number of reviews 
were enthusiastic. 

The fact that a number of the stories 
were written by individuals with mas- 
ters of arts degrees from Catholic col- 
leges suggested to George Ryan, book 
editor of the Boston Pilot, that “the era 
of the unschooled writer is over and that 
a stiff, competitive grounding has at 
least become a necessity in professional 
writing by Catholics.” 

A result of the project beyond the 
stated purposes was described by Clorin- 
da Clarke, reviewing the book in The 
Sign: “This book rescues from the too 
frequent oblivion of back issues files and 
library stacks some intrinsically mem- 
orable pieces of Catholic writing.” 

Of course there were reviewers who 
did not like what they read, and that 
was expected. Flannery O’Connor, au- 
thor of A Good Man Is Hard to Find, 
reviewing the book in the Bulletin of 
the Catholic Laymen’s Association of 
Georgia, wrote: “Those who do not like 
to be disturbed by Catholic fiction . . . 
- will be glad to learn that there is noth- 
ing in this collection to suggest that the 
writers represented have been influenced 
by the work of Mauriac, Greene, or 
J. F. Powers . . . It is cheering, how- 
ever, that none of the stories is tritely 
commercial and that a great many rep- 
resent beginning talent which has great 
possibilities for development. One feels 
that the editor, Riley Hughes, having 
little to choose from, has chosen wise- 


] y.” 
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Msgr. John S. Kennedy, distinguished 
Catholic critic, summed up the success 
of the project when he wrote: “Turning 
away from the conventional and unpro- 
ductive idea of annually or periodical- 
ly presenting prizes, (the committee) 
sought to put in book form concrete evi- 
dence of the merits of the Catholic 
press . . . What was begun with misgiv- 
ings and worked out laboriously has 
emerged as a triumph.” 

That Catholic readers also responded 
enthusiastically to the book is evident 
from the sales records. It was a selec- 
tion of the Thomas More Book Club 
and is now in its second large printing. 

In the general response to its initial 
effort, the Committee saw a vindication 
of its thinking. The CPA board ofhcial- 
ly agreed. As a result, a fiction project 
of this kind has been tentatively author- 
ized on an every-four-year basis. 


YY) mateven the success of this first 
project, however, it was recognized 
merely as a beginning. Obviously, the 
wider and much more complex area of 
non-fiction had to be explored. Non-fic- 
tion should be an area in which Cath- 
olics excel, universality and truth being 
their touchstones. What was the state 
of this writing? 

How much of what is being written 
could meet the standard set- by Msgr. 
John Tracy Ellis in American Catholics 
and the Intellectual Life: “When the in- 
escapable and exacting labor of true 
scholarship is intelligently directed and 


-competently expressed, it will win its 


way on its own into channels of influ- 
ence beyond the Catholic pale.” 

To get a line on how to proceed— 
thinking in terms of sponsoring a non- 
fiction equivalent of All Manner of Men 
as the vehicle—the reorganized commit- 
tee again surveyed Catholic editors and 
writers. 

(The new committee is made up of 
The Most Rev. Robert J. Dwyer, Bish- 
op of Reno, Honorary Chairman; Wil- 
liam Holub, Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, 
Inc., Chairman; the Rev. Leonard J. 
Fick, Josephinum Review; Edward 
Walsh, Fordham University; the Rev. 
Ralph Gorman, C.P., The Sign; Robert 
Kidera, Marquette University; the Very 
Rev. Msgr. Robert G. Peters, Peoria 
Register; Joseph Gelin, Catholic Uni- 
verse Bulletin; Edward Fischer, Notre 
Dame University; John G. Deedy, Jr., 
Catholic Free Press; and the Rev. 





Brendan Mitchell, O.F.M., Way of St. 
Francis.) 

In his response to the survey, Father 
Thomas McAvoy of the Review of Pol- 
itics, suggested: a broad approach that 
would attempt to meet the need for an 
“expression of the Catholic impact on 
American civilization.” 

Donald McDonald of the Davenport 
(Iowa) Catholic Messenger saw posi- 
tive merit in having the CPA concen- 
trate on collecting the best that has ap- 
peared in Catholic magazines and news- 
papers as “it would give plenty of en- 
couragement for working editors and 
writers who would see how good the 
Catholic press can be; encourage new 
writers and hopefuls, giving them some 
idea of the quality they, themselves, 
should be striving for. Too many hope- 
fuls Cand other professionals outside the 
Catholic press) think that anything that 
is written and which isn’t downright 
ungrammatical or heretical can qualify 
for admission to the Catholic press. A 
great deal of the stuff does get into the 
Catholic press but a collection of qual- 
ity material should or could, be a pow- 
erful argument otherwise.” 

Through all these different views 
from editors, writers and teachers there 
appeared to be a pressing demand for 
an objective and honest appraisal of 
what is being done today. “The spirit 
of honesty that prevailed at the last 
CPA convention should permeate any 
appraisal of Catholic writing,” Francis 
X. Connolly of Fordham University 
wrote. 

What form the non-fiction counter- 
part of All Manner of Men will take is 
yet to be determined fully. The general 
criteria probably will be permanent 
value of articles that intelligently dis- 
cuss specific questions, good writing and 
wide range of subject matter. 

David Host of Marquette University 
suggested that the pattern could be set 
by showing how the press serves the 
church in many ways, performing vari- 
ous functions. Each of these functions 
is performed by a certain type of article. 
Selection would show the degree of suc- 
cess of each of these types. 

“Missionary articles whereby Chris- 
tian truths are presented to people who 
have never heard them or never accept- 
ed them; instruction articles where the 
truths of faith are elaborated and ex- 
plained so that readers can grasp them 

(Continued on page 285) 
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AMERICAN PUBLISHER 


MATHEW 
CAREY 


By EUGENE WILLGING 


_ THE career of Mathew Carey, 
first American Catholic publisher, 
has not been the subject of a definitive 
biography or eyen of an historical novel 
is a matter of surprise. The major ele- 
ments of American history are found in 
his life. In 1779 he put himself in dan- 
ger with the British authorities in Ire- 
land by publishing his forthright To the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland in which 
he urged his countrymen to emancipate 
themselves from England’s yoke, “in- 
finitely more galling” than that suffered 
by the American colonists. Shortly there- 
after he fled to the continent both in 
order to avoid prosecution and to learn 
the printing art at Franklin’s private 
Passy press and at that of the Didots in 
Paris. Following his return to Ireland he 
established in October, 1783, at the ripe 
age of twenty-four, a patriotic paper en- 
titled The Volunteer’s Journal, the main 
object being to “assert and defend the 
rights” of the Irish. By April, 1784, the 
paper came to the unfavorable attention 
of the British Parliament, as a result of 
which young Carey was cited for prose- 
cution on the charge of libel against the 
Premier and was briefly committed to 
Dublin’s Newgate Prison, where, in the 
words of his Autobiography, he “lived 
joyously—companies of gentlemen occa- 
sionally dining with me on the choicest 
luxuries the markets afforded.” Being 
freed by Dublin’s Lord Mayor after the 
adjournment of Parliament but still fac- 
ing a trial for libel, he decided to flee 
“in female dress” to America; on ship- 
board “a band of sharpers” fleeced him 
out of half his property of twenty-five 
guineas. 

On arrival in Philadelphia dark 


clouds were skyfilling until the sun 
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broke through in the 
form of a providential 
invitation to call on the 
Marquis Lafayette who 
had learned of Carey’s 
stand for Irish inde- 
pendence. The day fol- 
lowing his visit Carey 
received by letter the 
sum of $400 intended 
as a gift to aid him in 
establishing a press but 
later repaid by the recipient. As a result 
in January, 1785, Carey began the Penn- 
sylvania Evening Herald, a short-lived 
venture followed by another of about 
the same duration, The Columbian 
Magazine. With the founding of The 
American Museum in January, 1787, 
began his real publishing career at a 
level of quality sufficient to bring him 
the personal commendation of George 
Washington ‘and other notables of the 
period. In the light of his later initia- 
tive in importing the works of English 
novelists, it is significant that The 
American Museum devoted itself exclu- 
sively to American literary products. 
Then, within two years, Carey began a 
program of publishing Catholic works 
which was to continue for more than 
thirty years. 

Prior to Carey’s work little Catholic 
publishing had been done on a continu- 
ous basis. Parsons’ Early Catholic Amer- 
icana has recorded only fifty-two publi- 
cations between Seguenot’s Letter from 
a Romish Priest in Canada (Boston, 
1729) and Carey’s own report on the 
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Mathew Carey: First Catholic publisher in the United States 


Debates and Proceedings of the General 
Assembly (1789), transcribed from his 
own shorthand notes; and the latter title 
is included in Parsons only because of 
the compiler’s Catholicity. The first 
Carey imprint of a Catholic title is that 
of The True Principles of a Catholic 
(1789), attributed to Bishop Richard 
Challoner. Bishop Challoner was the 
author of many works of a doctrinal and 
pietistic nature; he is today best remem- 
bered for his revisions of the English 
translation of the Scriptures upon which 
most of our editions were based until the 
recent Confraternity and Knox versions. 

Immediately after the appearance of 
True Principles came the announcement 
of a large quarto Bible. Technically this 
undertaking, which required consider- 
able capital since it would consist of 
almost 1,000 pages, was made possible 
through the establishment near Phila- 
delphia of a type foundry by John Baine 
and Co., formerly of Edinburgh. From 
this same foundry another publisher, 
Thomas Dobson, had procured the types 
for the first American serial edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. Prior to 
1789 types were largely imported and 
passed on through second-hand sales 
from printer to printer. Carey began his 
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first major Catholic project with clean, 
newly cast types, an important feature 
in procuring support from subscribers. 


In the words of O’Callaghan, 


this is the first American edition of the 
Douay and Rheims version of the Scrip- 
tures, and is supposed to be the first quarto 
Bible, published in English in the United 
States. It was originally advertised to be 
issued in 48 weekly numbers, the first of 
which appeared Dec. 19, 1789. About 
twenty sheets were issued in that form 
when the plan seems to have been aban- 
doned and the work was finally published 
on the Ist of December, 1790:. . . The 
text is reprinted from Challoner’s 2d edi- 
tion of the Bible, 1763-4, 5 vols. 12 (mo.). 
The annotations are at the foot of the 
pages. 


Publication by the subscription meth- 
od, which had begun in England in the 
seventeenth century through the enter- 
prise of John Minsheu, a Cambridge 
scholar who was unable to interest a 
regular publisher in his classical works, 
was a common practice in early Amer- 
ican publishing. Later Audubon was to 
use this form in presenting his birds to 
the public. Carey, therefore, was follow- 
ing an accepted practice in procuring in 
advance the pledges of 471 subscriptions 
from 427 persons, some of whom or- 
dered multiple copies as did Bishop 
(later Archbishop) John Carroll (see 
the accompanying illustration). The list 
of subscribers to the 1790 Bible might 
almost be regarded as the nucleus of a 
first Catholic directory although it lacks 
positions and addresses. After giving up 





Section of subscription list for Carey’s Bible: Notice names listed— 





the original plan of issuance in weekly 
parts, to be available each Saturday at 
12% cents each, Carey formed a part- 
nership named Carey, Stewart & Co., 
over whose imprint the handsome quarto 
Bible finally appeared in two volumes 
in late 1790. 

This venture, like many of Carey’s 
early trials, was not an unqualified suc- 
cess. Therefore, shortly after publica- 
tion, he made this interesting appeal: 


TO THE PROTESTANTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We venture with some degree of confidence 
to solicit your patronage as well as that of the 
Roman Catholics for the first edition of the 
Doway translation of the Vulgate Bible. 
Many of the most learned Protestant divines 
have produced weighty objections to particu- 
lar passages in the Common Church of Eng- 
land translation of the Scriptures. That there 
are various important errors in it, is too well 
known to admit of controversy. The frequent 
demands for a new translation, bear the 
strongest testimony to the truth of this ob- 
servation: it is therefore worthy the attention 
of every candid Protestant to consider whether 
a comparison of the present translation with 
his own would not enable him to detect most, 
if not all of them—and thus to remove from 
his mind those doubts and difficulties which 
are fatal to true religion. 

Liberal minded Protestants who glory in the 
influence of the benign sun of toleration will 
probably be happy in an opportunity of unit- 
ing their names with those of the Roman 
Catholics who have supported this work—and 
thus evincing that they are superior to that 
wretched, that contemptible prejudice which 
confines its benevolence within the narrow 
pale of one religious denomination, as is the 
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case with bigots of every persuasion. From 
persons of the latter class we expect no patron- 
age. To encourage “a Popish Bible” would in 
their eyes be a heinous offense. But we fondly 
hope, that there are few of this description 
here—that persons of the former character 
abound—and that our subscription list, by 
uniting together the former character mem- 
bers of various and hitherto hostile denomina- 
tions of Christians will afford one proof among 
many that might be produced—of the rapid 
advance that America has made in the divine 
principle of toleration. 


Phil., Sept. 24, 1790 
CAREY, STEWART & CO. 


(Reproduced by O’Callaghan from original in 
Pennsylvania Packet, 3636, Sept. 25, 1790.) 

Of the success of this appeal we know 
nothing. Certain we may be, though, 
that Carey’s famous itinerant book-agent 
Mason Locke (“Parson”) Weems would 
have had no scruples in promoting it 
since Weems had already demonstrated 
that he was a man believing in “the 
divine principle of toleration” to such an 
extent that, on July 9, 1784, when he 
and another divinity student in London 
were not able to receive ordination 
promptly from Anglican episcopal 
hands, he wrote to Benjamin Franklin 
at Paris, stating their belief that, 

Romish Orders are Good. We shall take it 
as a great favour done to ourselves and 
state if your Excellency will inform us as 
soon as possible whether we can take Or- 
ders in France. Be pleased to let us know 
very particularly what Oaths we must take 
and what of Tenets we must subscribe. If 
the Archbishop of Paris will ordain us we 
will come over most cheerfully. Your Ex- 
cellency will add to the Obligation by giv- 
ing us a Speedy Reply. Mr. Adams has in- 
vited us to go over to Denmark but Orders 
from Denmark are not so Good as we wish 
them to be. 

As we might expect the Archbishop 
of Paris’ reply was decidedly negative. 
Soon after Weems and his companion, 
Edward Gant, attained their original ob- 
jective by receiving Anglican orders from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, thus pro- 
viding the first step toward that most 
unusual situation whereby an Anglican 
clergyman became book agent for ‘the 
leading publisher, a Catholic, in the 
United States. As one who reads the 
superbly fascinating Weems-Carey cor- 
respondence will know, Weems actually 
ordered a number of “Doway” Bibles as 
part of his stock in trade. 

This 1790 Bible has been designated 
by- the late dealer Edwin A. Rumball- 
Petre as the “rarest American Bible.” 
(One might add, for the benefit of those 


who have “visions of sugar-plums danc- 
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ing in their heads” whenever they see 
or own any book dated more than a 
hundred years ago, that the average 
Bible has little or no monetary value on 
the second-hand market. Partly for that 
reason we reproduce the title-page of 
one that is rare and has value but let it 
be noted that even of this edition Rum- 
ball-Petre has recorded twenty-seven 
owners; since the Catholic University 
copies as well as another known to the 
writer are not recorded it is likely that 
thirty or more are in American hands.) 
Incidentally, Carey’s firm, in which 
non-Catholics were also partners, issued 
“over sixty editions of the Protestant 
King James version” in addition to two 
printings of an 1805 edition of the com- 
plete Rheims-Douay Bible and three 
English Catholic versions of the New 
Testament (1805, 1811 and 1816). Not 
until Eugene Cummiskey printed an 
octavo edition in 1824 was another com- 
plete Catholic Bible issued. In 1817 W. 
Duffy of Georgetown, ‘D.C., printed a 
New Testament, probably for the 
Georgetown and Visitation schools; 
then, in 1829, Cummiskey issued a 
New Testament. In publishing Catholic 
Bibles Carey was clearly the leader. 
The next year Carey’s energy and 
vision were again demonstrated. On the 
date of the opening of the First Na- 
tional Synod at Baltimore on November 
7, 1791, he addressed to each of the 
twenty-two clergy present a circular let- 
ter calling attention to the need of spon- 
soring an Institution for Printing Ro- 
man Catholic Books. The small and 
scattered Catholic population of about 
35,000 seemed to demand some joint ac- 
tion on the part of clergy and publisher. 
Pointing out the value of reading in de- 
veloping a religious spirit, Carey stated 
that only in Philadelphia and Baltimore 
was it possible to obtain even a few 
titles and that “for want of proper books 
numbers of Roman Catholics are utterly 
unacquainted with the most essential 
and fundamental principles of their re- 
ligion . . . Cand that) such is the lan- 
guor of the Roman Catholics, with re- 
spect to religious books, that no printer 
will for a long period venture to print 
them at his own risk.” (Perhaps, this is 
sufficient commentary on the slow sales 
of the 1790 quarto Bible;) He went on 
to say that he had offered a plan “to the 
R.C. clergy about two years since” and 
now again he proposed that a beginning 
be made by raising a capital fund of 
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$1,000 Cor even $600 as a minimum) 
which would be used to subsidize a con- 
tinuing publication plan based on a re- 
volving fund concept. As an economic 
inducement, he proposed “a special dis- 
count of 1/6 for members of the so- 
ciety.” Unfortunately, the clergy and 
their bishop at this first synod seemed 
to think other matters more significant 
and preferred to leave the ordinary laws 
of economics continue to function with- 
out interference of subsidy. Those who 
read the story of the relationship be- 
tween Carey and his colleague, Fielding 
Lucas of Baltimore, will gain a deeper 
understanding of .the economic prob- 
lems, of .these, publisher-booksellers. 
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Between 1789 and 1822, when the 
firm became H. C. Carey and I. Lea, 
Mathew Carey published a total of 
twenty-six titles of a strictly doctrinal 
and devotional nature. Among these 
were Challoner’s Think Well on’t; or, 
Reflections on the Great Truths of the 
Christian Religion. For every Day in 
the Month (1791) which reached thirty- 
four editions by 1809, his Garden of the 
Soul (1792, reprinted 1809) and his 
translation of the following of Christ 
(1800); Hay’s Abridgment of Christian 
Doctrine (1800 reprinted 1803) and his 
Pious Christian Instructed (1800); and 
Chateaubriand’s Beauties of Christian- 
ity. In 1804, over the firm name, ap- 
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peared a French Catechisme contenant 
les elemens de la foi (reprinted 1805), 
and in 1813 the German Catholisches 
Gebeth-Buch. His relative lack of suc- 
cess with the 1790 quarto Bible appar- 
ently did not deter him from another 
try for we find in Parsons the record of 
an 1805 edition, “newly revised and cor- 
rected according to the Clementin (sic) 
Edition”; this is cited as the “first Amer- 
ican Edition of Troy’s Fifth Dublin 
(1791), a revision of Challoner’s ver- 
sion.” In the same year of 1805 he is- 
sued a New Testament of the same text 
which was reprinted in 1811 and 1816. 

As an apologist Carey is particularly 
noted for his Vindiciae Hibernicae; or, 
Ireland Vindicated: An Attempt to De- 
velop and Expose a few of the Multi- 
farious Errors and Misrepresentations 
Respecting Ireland in the Histories of 
May, Temple, Whitelock, Brolase, 
Rushworth, Clarendon, Cox, Carte, Le- 
land, Warner, Macaulay, Hume, and 
others, particularly in the Legendary 
Tales of the Pretended Conspiracy and 
Massacre of 1641. By M. Carey, Mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety and of the American Antiquarian 
Society (1819; reprinted three times). 
Finotti has said that this defense was 
initiated by the clamor for Catholic 
emancipation in 1817 and by the exag- 
gerations contained in William God- 
win’s novel Mandeveille, a Tale of the 
17th Century. 


ered Carey was not merely a 
publisher of Catholic and of gen- 
eral books (with the latter far outrank- 
ing in sales and profits his Catholic 
titles); he was also a bookseller, import- 
ing a large number of titles particularly 
from England. By the year 1794, on 
March 12th of which he issued a sixty- 
four page catalog, he listed as available 
for sale approximately 2,500 works, 
grouped under seventeen subjects. 
There were 225 novels, 13 songbooks, 
and 150 French works. There is also a 
good representation of American im- 
prints. Carey's Exchange Catalog. of 
June 23, 1798, carried 113 titles, most 
of which were his own publications. 
While some of his publications were 
copyrighted it is of interest to note that 
none of the Catholic titles was so desig- 
nated. 

More interesting and significant than 
his activities as an importing bookseller, 
though closely connected with that func- 
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tion, was the relationship he established, 
in a letter of April 15, 1817, with the 
London firm of Longman & Co. Herein 
he expressed the desire to receive “by 
first and fastest sailing vessels . . . every 
new work of popularity and particularly 
those of Miss Porter, Lord Byron, Miss 
Edgeworth, W. Scott, Leigh Hunt, .. . 
Moore, Miss Burney, Mrs. Taylor, Lady 
Morgan, Dugald Stuart, etc., etc.” Brad- 
sher has said “the significance of the 
paragraph quoted .. . is not easily over- 
estimated; for if it be the first of its char- 
acter, and so far as I can find, it is, it 
indicates the genesis of an influence that 
was to contribute very largely to the de- 
velopment of the short story in America, 
to the obscuration of the American play- 
wright for almost three-quarters of a 
century, to the rise of the American 
magazine, and to the struggle of the 
American novelist against strong odds 
until 1891.” By this Bradsher meant 
that, since the English authors were 
without benefit of copyright protection 
in the U.S., Carey and other publishers 
were able to republish without royalty 
payments large quantities of the highly 
popular English novels and Cuninten- 
tionally, of course) block the develop- 
ment of the American novel, thus forc- 
ing our writers into the medium of the 
short story. This was to be an eventual 
and considerable gain but was to work 


an immediate hardship on such authors 


as Irving and Cooper. Since both Eng- 
lish and American novelists were the 
economic losers they were to strive for 
effective copyright legislation which did 
not eventuate until 1891 and then only 
with the “manufacturing clause” limita- 
tion that required works in English to 
be printed and bound in the U.S. be- 
fore becoming eligible for copyright. At 
the time Carey could not have antici- 
pated the harm to be done native au- 
thors; he himself from the founding of 
The American Museum had striven to 
develop American talent. For further de- 
tails of this significant inter-relationship 
between publishing practice and the de- 
velopment of American literature the 
reader is recommended to Frank Mott's 
Golden Multitudes and James Hart's 
The Popular Book. 

Another Carey “first” which proved 
to be abortive was his project for bring- 
ing together American bookmen. In the 
words of his Autobiography, 


In 1801, allured by the extraordinary ad- 
vantages literature and the arts and sciences 





had long derived from the celebrated lit- 

erary fairs in Frankfort and Leipsic, I 

formed a project of establishing a literary 

fair in this country, to be held alternately 
in New York and Philadelphia; and ac- 
cordingly issued circulars, dated December, 

1801, to all the booksellers and printers in 

the United States, inviting them to meet in 

the city of New York, on the first of June, 

1802, for the purpose of reciprocally buy- 

ing, selling and exchanging their respective 

publications. 

The project was favorably received by 

those to whom it was addressed, and con- 

sequently a large meeting was held in New 

York on the day appointed. I drew up a 

form of constitution, which was adopted, a 

society formed, and Hugh Gaine, the old- 

est printer and bookseller in the United 

States, appointed President. 

But after a good beginning that endured 
about five years, the competition of 
cheap editions issued by the country 
printers disrupted the relationship and 
the fair was terminated. 

Carey’s major business was as a pub- 
lisher of general works, such as pocket 
and folio atlases and the ever-popular 
moralizing biographies of Washington 
and Marion by “Parson” Weems. Brad- 
sher has written that, 

from 1792 to 1799 he did business to the 

amount of $300,000 and that he frequently 

employed for months at a time as many as 
one hundred and fifty men at printing. The 
proceeds of two works alone published at 
this period, the very popular Guthrie’s 

Geography and Goldsmith’s Animated Na- 

ture, amounted to $60,000 or more. 


As an author, particularly on econom- 
ic topics such as the re-chartering of the 
first United States and the protective 
tariff, he was prominently featured in 
his catalog. In connection with the tar- 
iff, a favorite topic, he began as early 
as 1816 to organize the Philadelphia So- 
ciety for the Promotion of National In- 
dustry. His continuing deep interest in 
economics was passed on to his son, 
Henry Charles Carey, known as one of 
America’s leading political economists. 

In U.S.A. the Permanent Revolution 
Russell Davenport has a chapter on “The 
Busy, Busy Citizen,” noting that in our 
day the leading industrialists, business 
men, doctors, lawyers and bankers often 
spend half of their Cor their firms’) time 
in promoting civic interests such as the — 
Community Chest and various health 
drives or engaging in even more selfless 
tasks such as membership in Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Such a chapter might too 
have been written on our author-pub- 
lisher-bookseller. Bradsher stated that 

(Continued on page 284) 
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The following address was delivered by His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII on October 27 to a meeting of the European Press As- 
sociations. This translation from the French text which appeared 
in “L’Osservatore Romano” was specially done for “Books on 


Trial” by Sister Mary St. Irene, B.V.M. 


W: ARE happy, gentlemen, to receive you and to welcome 
you on the occasion of this Convention of News Agencies. 

Several times in the past, as Apostolic Nuncio to Germany 
from the period of the first World War to 1929, We have ad- 
dressed journalists and those engaged in the work of the press. 
On each of these occasions we stressed the importance and the 
responsibility of their profession. But during the past thirty or 
forty years, this importance and the resultant responsibility 
have considerably increased. 

The reasons for this development you already know. With- 
out doubt they lie in the bonds that so closely unite the world 
of the press to “public opinion.” This relationship, it has been 
said, constitutes the destiny of the journalist. 

Public opinion has always existed even in the middle ages 
and in antiquity. Those of you who have studied history will 
recall in this regard the libri de lite, the public commentary 
on the investiture struggles of the eleventh century. But two 
circumstances have contributed toward making modern public 
opinion a still greater power, for better or for worse, in the life 
of nations: today, the great majority, men and a goodly num- 
ber of women, take an active part in public life. Consider, for 
a moment, universal suffrage. Furthermore, in creating this 
opinion, it is now possible to make use of means far surpass- 
ing those of former periods. The modern printing press, for 
instance, is a mechanical marvel. To this may be added tech- 
nical developments quite unforeseen at the beginning of the 
last century: photography with films and television, as well as 
radio, which, around 1920, was still in its infancy. 

It is primarly the press and the journalist that make use of 
these instruments to form public opinion. Thanks to such aids, 
their words reach out immediately to millions of men, to whole 
nations, to all of humanity. If it is true that the individual 
forms public opinion while remaining dependent upon it, then 
this fact places the highest value on news agencies. Better than 
the man in the street they have the opportunity to guide pub- 
lic opinfon along the paths of truth and virtue. But it is equal- 
ly possible that, disregarding conscience, these same agencies 
will be put at the disposal of a public opinion corrupted by 
error and prejudice, and thus come to bear major responsibility 
for the final contamination of the whole of society. The pres- 
ent century alone offers enough names and examples to illus- 
trate both of these possibilities, especially the latter. 

Such, then, Gentlemen, is the present importance and re- 
sponsibility of your profession. 
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We are not blind to the obstacles that beset the journalist 
who wants to be faithful to his task before God and before 
men concerned with justice. First, the press and radio tyran- 
nize over him by their insistence on deadlines, and this diff- 
culty, certainly the least important, is nonetheless weighty 
enough. Because of this pressure, the journalist is often obliged 
to furnish impatient editors with work that is incomplete, in- 
adequately checked, not sufficiently considered nor fully ma- 
tured. 

The situation is incomparably more serious when profes- 
sional journalists and commentators cannot freely utilize these 
powerful means for the diffusion of thought, limited as they 
are by other and stronger hands: by organizations and parties, 
and by financial backers. 

Finally, the journalist must reckon with what his readers 
and hearers think and want, that is, with public opinion itself, 
which must be guided in the right direction. If he were to 
rémain unmindful of this opinion, he would be neither read 
nor listened to, and so would fail to meet the demands of his 
profession. 


T= IDEAL, then, is to strive to maintain the most sincere ob- 
jectivity without ever losing contact with the public. All 
We can do is to exhort you never to sacrifice truth, the divine 
precept, and the common good to satisfy the master of the 
moment or the preferences of your readers and hearers. If you 
follow this line of conduct, you will always have the support 
of two forces: Divine protection and the approbation of good 
men. These two forces are, in the final analysis, the most de- 
cisive. 

Public’ opinion js the destiny of the journalist: that the 
common good may be served, make this assertion true by domi- 
nating this fate yourself, by controlling this public opinion 
which is always, to some extent, and in some cases, danger- 
ously emotional, and lacking in stability. You will be capable 
of this mastery if you set about your task with a clear, deter- 
mined, personal conviction that universal truths exist. These 
are never merely historical: even if, in becoming manifest, they 
assume historical form, essentially they transcend time. You 
will find these truths in what is called the philosophia perennis, 
the philosophy of critical realism, which arrives at an uncon- 
ditional affirmation of God and of the order in His creation. 
Work, then, to make these truths penetrate more and more 
deeply into public opinion. All men of good judgment unre- 
servedly accept them already. You, in further disseminating 
them, will become masters of your destiny and so render in- 
valuable service to your people; to vour country, and to the 
great family of nations. 

We beg God to grant you this grace; to this end, We now 
implore upon you His all-powerful blessing. 
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THE BRIEF FOR MURDER 


Reviews of the 
New Mysteries 





Merce Wa su brings his romantic 
Irish attention and some highly 
improbable Irish dialogue to the field of 
mystery fiction in Danger Under the 
Moon (Lippincott, $3.00). Short on 
plot, but long on character and atmo- 
sphere, this story tells of the difficulties 
and triumphs of David Daunt who re- 
turns home to his re-married mother 
and widowed sweetheart, after having 
served a prison sentence for a murder 
he did not commit. Catholic libraries 
may safely invest in this popular suc- 
cess, and readers who are pressed for 
time can wait to see the technicolor 
version which is sure to follow this 
author's The Quiet Man on the screen. 

Harpers has issued the third of its 
Peter Wimsey series, all of which, as 
has been noted here before, should find 
a warm welcome in private collections 
as well as libraries. While neither Miss 
Sayers nor Lord Peter have as yet hit 
full stride in this series, Unnatural 
Death is a most welcome addition to 
the mystery shelf, and this tale of a 
doctor’s suspicions about the cause of 
a patient’s death will surely whet the 
mystery fan’s appetite for the richer 
fare to follow ($2.75). 

Another distinguished series, Mac- 
millan’s Murder Revisited, presents for 
the first time in America Fall over Cliff, 
one of Josephine Bell’s earlier books 
($2.95) which is a first-rate study of a 
family of heirs, each of whom comes to 
an untimely and mysterious end. Miss 
Bell has few equals in her ability to 
create vital characters and an engrossing 
story. 

A fourth recent mystery suitable for 
Catholic libraries is Agatha Christie’s 
latest, Dead Man's Folly, (Dodd, Mead, 
$2.95) in which Hercule Poirot stirs his 
gray cells to solve a real murder which 
had been planned as a guessing-game. 
Time cannot wither the freshness of 
Miss Christie’s denouements, always un- 
expected but always—if we overlook The 
Murder of Roger Acroyd—fairly plotted. 

A thick and interesting volume is a 
trio of the earliest Mr. and Mrs. North 
stories, Murder! Murder!! Murder!!!, by 
Frances and Richard Lockridge (Lippin- 
cott, $3.45). The initial dealings of the 
ubiquitous Norths with Lieutenant Wei- 
gand as well as the details of the court- 
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ship of Bill and Dorian Weigand have 
become obscured in time, and most mys- 
tery fans will welcome this opportunity 
to renew their acquaintance with a 
somewhat younger Pam and Jerry. 

A final possibility for libraries is less 
than first quality but otherwise accept- 
able. In Framed for Hanging, Guy Cul- 
lingford gives us a period piece in which 
the Edwardian calm of a small English 
city is shattered by the murder of a 
respected doctor, presumably at the 
hand of his wife’s former suitor. The 
whole affair, however, although light- 
ened occasionally by humor, comes off 
pretty heavily (Lippincott, $2.75). 


Fo THE adult reader there are in 
addition a few excellent selections 
published recently. Rex Stout is this 
year's editor of the annual anthology of 
the Mystery Writers of America. Fol- 
lowing Nero Wolfe’s gastronomical 
bent, Eat, Drink and Be Buried is a col- 
lection of old and new murder tales in 
which the victims eat or drink the cause 
of their death. Most of the stories are 
well above average, and this should 
prove an excellent gift for a friend ad- 
dicted to mysteries (Viking, $3.50). 

John Creasey sets Inspector West 
against a gang of thieves and murderers 
who specialize in safe robbery in The 
Gelignite Gang (Harper, $2.95). In- 
spector West is rapidly developing into 
one of thé major detective characters in 
crime fiction, along with Inspector 
Napoleon Bonaparte and Ngaio Marsh’s 
Inspector Alleyn. 

One of the best mysteries of the past 
year is Rebecca’s Pride, by Donald Mc- 
Nutt Douglass CHarper, $2.95) which 
treats the reader to a vivid Caribbean 
vacation and introduces him to a 
doomed, proud family and to a fascinat- 
ing and equally proud native policeman, 
one Bolivar Manchenil. This book is 
a rare combination of exotic setting, 
good characterization and exciting plot, 
reminiscent of John Vandercook’s tropi- 
cal adventures. 

Anyone interested in publishing will, 
I think, be diverted for an evening by 
the goings-on at Brewin’s Juvenile De- 
partment, where the adults dealing in 





children’s fiction become involved in 
murder. The characters are happily all 
caricatures, the background unusual, 
but the basic element of a credible yet 
surprising story is lacking in Dead In- 
deed, by M. R. Hodgkin (Macmillan, 
$2.95). 

Three of the best Crime Club selec- 
tions to end the year include Cop Killer, 
by George Bagby (Doubleday, $2.75) 
in which the criminal life of New York 
comes realistically and menacingly to 
life when a young policeman is murder- 
ed. Bert and Dolores Hitchens follow 
up F.O.B. Murder, their recent success- 
ful story of the railway police, with 
One-Way Ticket, an equally good study 
of the investigation of railroad detec- 
tive Vic Moine, a novel which crackles 
with action and authentic background 
detail (Doubleday, $2.75). ‘Tommy 
Hambledon, amiable as ever, ambles 
back in Birdwatcher’s Quarry, by Man- 
ning Coles (Doubleday, $2.75) a slight- 
ly lunatic but enjoyable story of the 
murder of a British intelligence agent 
while he is racing through the French 
Alps in a high-powered car. In addi- 
tion to Hambledon, there are two other 
British agents impersonating a psychia- 
trist and his patient, and an eccentric 
birdwatcher who watches the crime 
through his binoculars. 

This column has for several months 
been engaged in a fruitless search for 
paperback mysteries which might be 
suitable for sideline sales in Catholic 
bookshops. Not only must the story be 
without the lurid trimmings which 
seem to be standard in this field, but 
the cover should be such as will not 
congeal the blood of the average 
citizen. While many first-rate mysteries 
find their way into the paperbacks, the 
jackets are usually so offensive to ordi- 
nary decency that such entirely accept- 
able stories as Agatha Christie’s become 
anathema when a naked corpse is 
strewn unnecessarily and, indeed, quite 
dishonestly across the cover. This is a 
brief public plea, then, to publishers 
to give an occasional thought to the 
bookshops which will not carry the 
ordinary trashy story or suggestive jacket 
and to clothe an occasional good mys- 
tery story in, for example, a nice ab- 
stract print. 
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Till We Have Faces, by C. S. Lewis. 
313 pp. Harcourt, Brace. $4.50. 


Ayrunans of the versatile and brilliant 
C. S. Lewis will not be surprised 
to learn that his latest novel, Till We 
Have Faces, uses as source the ancient 
Psyche myth. They will remember that 
in Out of the Silent Planet Ransom saw 
the originals of the Cyclops of Homer, 
and in Perelandra encountered the small 
dragon guarding the tree in the garden 
of the Hesperides. They may recall too 
that Lewis, speaking not through a 
fictional hero in a mythopoeic novel, but 
for himself, has frequently expressed 
deep respect for pagan myths, which he 
regards not as complete nonsense but as 
a strange mixture of error and truth. In 
The Problem of Pain (p. 124) he says, 
“after all, our mythology may be much 
nearer to literal truth than we suppose,” 
and in Miracles (p. 192) states his belief 
that myth, fact and truth need not al- 
ways remain separated, since pagan 
mythology embodied real messages from 
God intercepted at a very remote dis- 
tance, and serving to prepare the way 
for Christianity. 

In Till We Have Faces Mr. Lewis 
does not, as he insists in the note ap- 
pended to the novel, merely retell the old 
myth as transmitted by Apuleius in The 
Golden Ass, but he uses it as a source 
for the transmission of ethical truths to 
the neo-pagans, the Greeks to whom the 
narrator continually addresses her story. 

The novel which is a great deal more 
than a novel, does not suffer from its 
metaphysical and theological freight. It 
moves quickly, following with fair accu- 
racy the outlines of the ancient myth of 
Psyche, youngest of the three daughters 
of the King of Glome. Gifted with rare 
beauty Psyche is worshipped as a 
Goddess by the common people, a crime 
which the priest of Ungit demands 
should be expiated by her death as a 
sacrificial victim to the Shadowbrute. 
Her half-sister, Orual, going to the place 
of sacrifice to take away her bones, dis- 
covers that Psyche has been saved by an 
unknown lover who comes to her under 
cover of darkness in the invisible castle 
to which he has taken her. Orual, 
jealous of a love which she feels has sup- 
planted her own place in Psyche’s heart, 
tries to persuade herself and Psyche that 
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she is in love with a monster. Psyche, 
knowing the consequences of her act, 
but overcome by her love for Orual takes 
the lamp Orual offers, and loses her hap- 
piness at the moment of revelation. At 
this point of the story Mr. Lewis veers 
sharply from his source. Orual, Queen 
on the death of her father, experiences 
the trials of Psyche while living her own 
life, and in a series of visions performs 
the tasks set Psyche by Ungit. In the 
fulfillment of the final task at the end of 
her life she is taken to the court of eter- 
nity where she is permitted to make her 
complaint to the gods, and in so doing 
the veil with which she had covered her 
ugliness is torn from her, and she sees 
herself as she is seen—another Psyche 
purified by her quest and her misfor- 
tunes and prepared for the enjoyment of 
true and lasting happiness. In the light- 
ning flash of this self-knowledge she sees 
God to whom she cries, “I know now, 
Lord, why you utter no answer. You are 
yourself the answer. Before your face 
questions die away.” 

A summary of any serious work is a 
mutilation. In the case of Till We Have 
Faces it is unquestionably so, since in 
it Mr. Lewis in symbolism which though 
profound is never opaque, ponders man’s 
confusion of possession with love, temp- 
tation, the veil of self-deception which 
hides each personality from himself and 


from others, the problem of pain, the 
inadequacy of language, the ambivalence 
of body and soul, natural religion and 
supernatural revelation, and the inter- 
relationship of all members of the Mys- 
tical Body. Each action, each situation, 
every conversation can be allegorized, 
and the protagonist though larger than 
life is twice as real for she is Psyche, the 
human soul, faced finally with the great 
wonder of God’s love for man. 

In Till We Have Faces Mr. Lewis in- 
corporates all he has ever said on sin 
and grace, faith and vocation, on man, 
God, and the devil. It is a book that de- 
mands two readings, and the C. S. Lewis 
enthusiast will come back to it oftener 
than that. 

Sr. Mary Hester, $.S.N.D. 


The Wild Swan, by Margaret Ken- 
nedy. 310 pp. Rinehart. $3.75. 


oo, crisp and dry is Margaret Ken- 
nedy’s latest novel. Roy Collins, a 
moulting minor angel in the production 
half of the film world, becomes his 
company’s enfant terrible when a flash 
of intuition sets him on the trail of the 
dreadful truth about the scandal basic 
to a projected costume picture. 

The plot of The Wild Swan is simple 
enough that more than a hint would 
spoil it for those who read for story. 
Other readers will savour a style of just 
the right consistency and characters 
drawn with the acute inspiration of the 
line-cartoonist. Even the best of these 
personages trip at times over their own 
prepossessions. Roy, for example, in- 
specting a print on his aunt's wall, says, 

“T like this sailor’s wife . . .” 

“And why do you call it a sailor’s 
wife .. .” 

“Map. That big map thing on the wall 
behind her. Meant to make you think of 
voyages and all that .. .” 

It’s an Old Master. A reproduction.” 

At this information his face fell. 

“Old Masters,” he said . . . “are types 
I can definitely do without.” 

And there are Cope, the _ fortyish 
haunted boy (“caught his mother telling 
a lie, when he was three. He cries a lot 
about that, round closing time”), the 
playwright who “looked like a retired 
Nannie,” to whom “success had come 
late . . . and it was not as satisfying as 
she had expected it to be,” and Mundy, 
the novelist, across whose face “flashed 
the incredulous fury which the idea of 
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imagination can sometimes arouse in 
those who have it not.” 

The characters, incidents, and main 
line of the plot move with the shifting 
but comprehensible focus of the mo- 
tion picture. Even the flashback is re- 
concilable to the book as a whole when 
one recognizes its alien tone as that of 
the Victorian lady-novelist who is its 
subject. 

The Wild Swan compensates by wit 
for what it lacks in weight, and steers 
a sure course between saccharine 
naivete and facile cynicism. 


Sister Mary Irma, B.V.M. 


Tower in the West, by Frank Norris. 
362 pp. Harper. $3.95. 


[x THE FOREWORD of his $10,000 Har- 
per Prize novel, Mr. Norris makes 
a cunning attempt to forestall any major 
criticism of his work by quoting Cin 
part) from Cervantes: “. . . God be with 
you, and may He give me the patience 
to bear well the ill that a few stiff-starch- 
ed hair-splitters are bound to speak of 
me.” What Mr. Norris does not know is 
that the reviewer who might look in 
horror on the practice of splitting hairs 
may have no compunction at all about 
chopping off a few heads. 

Admittedly, Tower in the West is 
cleverly constructed so that the life of 
George Hanes, younger brother of 
famous architect, Thomas — Jefferson 
Hanes, deceased, closely parallels the life 
and subsequent decline of the last great 
edifice designed by the elder Hanes. 
Descriptions of this combined hotel, 
theater and office building, fictitiously 
located in St. Louis at the beginning of 
the century, compel the reader to vis- 
ualize it with the author's eye: “. . . my 
brother invented with wood, plaster, 
mosaic, stone and wrought iron his own 
vocabulary of decoration . . . The image 
of a man... is what shines from the 
Tower . . . strength, grace, generosity, 
imagination, power.” This image, of 
both man and tower, remains with 
George for the rest of his life, motivat- 
ing his marriage to Jeff's widow, in order 
to forestall a scandal involving her with 
a partner in the building firm, and his 
long love affair with Margaret, whom he 
otherwise would have married. 

To save the Tower after Prohibition 
and the depression have all but denuded 
it of tenants, George agrees to put it 
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under the management of a former car- 
nival promoter who defaces its beautiful 
facade with neon lights, gaudy marques 
and mobile signs. An attempt to guide 
the life of his brother’s son, unloved by 
the mother, brings further pain when 
the boy’s marriage ends in tragedy. The 
supreme disappointment, however, is his 
missing out on a full professorship at the 
university where he has been lecturing 
on architecture, the unconventional pat- 
tern of his life being the deciding factor. 
The reader may or may not find plausi- 
ble the rather tricky circumstances at the 
end which brings both Tower and man 
to a satisfactory denouement. 

For a while, one admits being caught 
up in the pattern of love as George 
makes one sacrifice after another to 
maintain his brother’s reputation and his 
family’s security. Despite one’s expecta- 
tions, however, the pattern never 
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changes, motivation for George’s self- 
denial remaining as it does on the level 
of noblesse oblige. This is not to suggest 
that an author does not have the right to 
write a book as he sees it, and as such, 
Tower in the West is an integrated 
work. But the author's omission of a 
third dimension in his hero’s character 
(motivation ‘by something other than 
human passions) reduces the stature of 
his work considerably. 
ADELAIDE GARVIN 


Stopover: Tokyo, by John Marquand. 
313 pp. Little, Brown. $3.95. 


| gare FAR too long an absence, Mr. 
John Marquand’s Mr. Moto is 
back. Here is a novel of real intrigue 
set in post-war Japan. Jack Rhyce, Amer- 
ican Intelligence agent, is sent to Tokyo 
to try to break up a Communist plot in 
that city. The two agents are to seek 
out and inactivate two Communist 
agents, Big Ben, an American, and 
Skirov, a Russian. This book tells the 
story of their efforts and of the clever 
maneuvers of their enemies. When Mr. 
Moto appears and joins the Americans, 
it is not apparent at first just whose 
side he is on. But the action reaches its 
peak after his involvement in the plot. 
Mr. Marquand couldn’t create a poor 
or incredible male character if he tried. 
Jack Rhyce is credible, interesting, just 
the right mixture of the human and 
the heroic (as he tries, for instance, to 
stunt his growing affection for Ruth 
lest it interfere with the job). Mr. Moto 
is still Mr. Moto—sly and efficient. 
There is, however, a slight difference 
detectable in the attitude of Mr. Moto’s 
creator since World War II. Also, so 
far is Mr. Moto in the background, that 
one feels the book would be just as 
complete without him. Big Ben is just 
right, bluff and hearty and corny on 
the surface, and a question mark under- 
neath. Only in Ruth does Mr. Mar- 
quand display an old weakness: his 
female characters are usually good, but 
they are slightly off-key when compared 
with his male characters. Ruth is at- 
tractive, believable and sometimes de- 
lightful. But she seems to display oc- 
casionally an almost masculine quality 
Cnot to be confused with the feminine 
efficiency her role requires) which is 
typical of Mr. Marquand’s female char- 
acters and at variance with reality. 
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The plot is carefully ingenious. The 
writing is, of course, superb. One can 
pick up the usual light thriller and find 
it well done and interesting. But if he 
then picks up a book such as this by 
Mr. Marquand, it’s like suddenly seeing 
a big-league baseball game after a life- 
time of being subjected to the bush- 
leagues. There is polish here, great at- 
tention to detail and most enjoyable of 
all, tremendous perception of character 
for this type of book. 

Josep T. McG on, S.J. 


Son of Dust, by H. F. M. Prescott. 
288 pp. Macmillan. $3.75. 


on of Dust, published in England 

almost twenty-five years ago and 
now appearing for the first time in the 
United States confirms a growing con- 
viction that we have in our generation 
an historical novelist of immense stature 
and perception. 

This novel, by the author of The 
Man on a Donkey, recreates eleventh 
century Normandy, before the invasion 
of England. Feudal lords and serfs, 
ladies and wenches come alive at the 
touch of Miss Prescott’s pen. Halberds 
clash on poleaxes, mailed legs rub 
against armored horses, human beings 
pulsate with passions and violence be- 
neath the veneer of liege homage and 
feudal fealty. 

Fulcun Geroy is a son of dust, con- 
ceived and born in illicit love. With his 
brother he holds Montgaudri. His young 
manly flesh aches with desire, fixing first 
on the shepherd’s daughter, then tor- 
menting his conscience till he begins to 
think that all flesh is vile, that he will 
find surcease only in a monastery. But 
his uncle Robert, happily married, sane 
and balanced, urges caution and 
patience. 

Then on a visit to Duke Guillelm’s 
court, Fulcun Geroy lays eyes on Alde, 
wife of Mauger, and she becomes his 
whole world, his passion and his love. In 
a needless struggle, Mauger falls wound- 
ed under Fulcun’s blow and Fulcun and 
Alde flee to Montgaudri, thinking the 
husband dead. But Mauger lives and the 
Duke’s men besiege the Geroy ramparts. 
Remorseful, Alde slips away from Ful- 
cun and rejoins her lawful husband. 
Fulcun is declared an outlaw and all the 
Geroys are held suspect by the Duke. 


Violence breeds violence and for several 
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years the bitter struggle wages, with 
castles sacked and blood spilled and 
whole families uprooted and dispos- 
sessed. 

In the maelstrom, Fulcun’s love for 
Alde endures. It has brought woe on all 
who come within his orbit. Within the 
precincts of his own mind an even 
greater conflict rages. Does God really 
want him to renounce this “care and 
kindness” that has sent its roots into his 
very being? Shall it be God or Alde? The 
dead weight of a profound, futile love 
rests like a stone on his heart. 

Thrice again he meets her. The first 
time, her husband is still living. The 
embers kindle anew, but Alde is stead- 
fast in her loyalty to Mauger, now a 
broken man. The second time, Mauger 
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is dead but Alde spurns Fulcun as an 
agent of sin. The third time, Alde pro- 
tests that their sin demands the penance 
of eternal separation. The final pages of 
Son of Dust, the chastened Fulcun and 
the chaste Alde coming to realize a new 
and purer love, the final decision of 
Alde, these are passages of intense emo- 
tional impact that are literally breath- 
taking. 

Miss Prescott has created a tale of 
deep poignancy, gnawing guilt, a cathar- 
sis of the human spirit. Written with 
compassion and palpable tenderness, she 
preserves, subtly delineates the values 
that invest these tragic lives with mean- 
ing and purpose. Son of Dust is an 
achievement of . surpassing beauty and 
power and gentleness. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


Bon Voyage! by Marrijane and 
Joseph Hayes. 313 pp. Random 
House. $3.95. 


arry and Katie Willard talked of a 
trip to Europe soon after they were 
married in the-early 1930's. Their dream 
comes true more than twenty years later, 
and on this second honeymoon they take 
along daughter Amy, twenty; son Elliott, 
seventeen; and twelve-year-old Skipper. 
Harry relates the story of their travel 
experiences in the amusing vernacular 
of a Terre Haute, Indiana, business 
man. The amusing aspects of this book 
center around the lively Willard family, 
typical citizens of this middle-western 
city, and the homely truths which come 
to the surface as one crisis after another 
develops. Harry is amazed and a little 
jealous when Katie attracts the amorous 
attentions of a spohisticated, hand-kiss- 
ing Frenchman. Pretty Amy’s romance 
begins on shipboard and her devoted 
swain follows her all over Europe. 
Elliott, who is at the girl-crazy age, gets 
himself and his family into several 
hilarious situations due to his inexper- 
ience and lack of understanding of the 
French language and customs. As for 
Skipper, his exploits are many and 
varied, among them getting lost in the 
intricate passages of a Paris sewer. 
The book is amusing and entertain- 
ing. Gradually, however, a deeper 
meaning comes through the light-heart- 
ed framework, as the reader is permitted 
insight into the mind and heart of a 
typical American father, and the loyalty 
and principles of an average American 
family. 
Marie Butter CoFFEy 


Winter Quarters, by Alfred Duggan. 
284 pp. Coward-McCann. $3.75. 


Aaa Duccan writes the kind of 
historical novels you aren't 
ashamed to read on a bus. They are lit- 
erate, generally unsexy, historically ac- 
curate, and perceptive. Granting him all 
of this, he is still not much of a novelist. 
If you are looking for the taste, sound 
and smell of the Roman world in 
Caesar’s heyday, Mr. Duggan is your 
man. If your preference runs to subtle 
characterization and personal, rather 
than wide-screen, conflict—search else- 
where. 

Essentially, the book is an expertly 
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written travelogue which takes the nar- 
rator, a Gallic warrior named Camillus, 
and his nobleman sidekick, Acco, from 
their home valley near the Pyrenees into 
the service of the Roman army. In a 
scufle with the Germans, they save 
Publius Crassus, virile young son of 
the triumvir, and so manage to get 
ringside seats on the political struggle 
in Rome among the elder Crassus, 
Caesar and Pompey. This also sets them 
up for the climactic adventure as mem- 
bers of the ill-fated Crassus expedition 
into Syria. 

The picture is never very pretty, as 
Mr. Duggan does not appear to be a 
great admirer of the Graeco-Roman 
civilization. But it is grimly realistic, 
whether the author is describing an 
ancient battle (from the soldier’s point 
of view), the blood-thirsty mobs of the 
Roman amphitheater, the Greek per- 
version or the barbarisms of the primi- 
tive religions. The author takes pains to 
see that we miss little between France 
and Baghdad: side trips to Athens and 
Jerusalem are tossed in free of charge. 

The narrator is a stolid uncommitted 
sort who never notices a pretty girl, 
bloodies his sword, or wrestles with 
moral issues. He simply observes: a 
pretty dull fellow, actually, unless you’re 
interested in history. 

One serious attempt is made at a 
theme. Acco, forced to leave Gaul be- 
cause he killed a bear sacred to the 
goddess Pyrene, is a theological sort 
who is a student of the druids. But 
wherever he goes, he finds Pyrene rul- 
ing by another name, and in the end, 
she catches up with him. Mr. Duggan 
puts a rather frightening emphasis on 
the fact that in that cruel age of terrible 
gods and ruthless men, the most evil, re- 
lentless god of all was a woman. The 
battle of the sexes, indeed, was in dis- 
turbingly dead earnest. 

James W. ArNoLp 


The Fountain Overflows, by Rebecca 
West. 435 pp. Viking. $5. 


Wes A NOVEL’s laughter and tears 
tise from their true source in char- 
acter, when a story tells itself by event, 
by the quiet onrush of life, refusing ex- 
planation and cleanly, fastidiously bear- 
ing witness to character—this is the high 
art of fiction. Rebecca West's novel is 
in the line of greats; its Aubrey family 
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must in time be as well known as its 
brilliant author. How many even of the 
great have the luck, the vision, to create 
a family whose _breakfast-dinner-and- 
supper language is at once true to char- 
acter and fit to convey the fountaining 
wit and culture and perceptiveness of 
the author? 

The family is Papa (Piers Aubrey), 
Mama (Clara Keith, a musician who 
married for love, and who loves with 
the clear judgment, the tormented sub- 
mission to her medium, of a great artist), 
Mary and Rose, good little musicians 
wrapped in the lively mysteries of child- 
hood, baby brother Richard Quin, re- 
storer of hearts, and Cordelia, the 
charming family tragedy, interned amid 
genius and determined to play the vio- 
lin. Kate in the kitchen, who notices 
double rainbows, and golden Cousin 
Rosamund, are family too. 

Papa is compact of intellect, journal- 
istic drives, courage and generosity un- 
limited, and the chronic weakness of 
his kind, which visits him disastrously 
in the form of gambling. Much joy and 
nearly all sorrow hinge on Papa. Mama, 
who teaches the wisdom of cleaving to 
the music of human beings rather than 
to their noise, is on the last page still 
as forthright and glowing as a star. Chil- 
dren of such parents live on a rare plane, 
a mezzanine with an entrancing view— 
but the (very pretty) duckling has her 
story too. And what these charming six 
do about the melodrama of a neighbor- 
hood murder is an inspired bonus. 


Miss West has been called “indis- 
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putably the world’s Number 1 Woman 
Writer.” For The Meaning of Treason 
she won that acclaim; for this new novel 
she will win it in a second field. This 
reviewer is about to do the unthinkable: 
read the whole book again, now. 
SistER Marcaret Teresa, S.S.J. 


The Etruscan, by Mika Waltari. 
Translated by Lily Leino. 381 pp. 
Putnam. $4.50. 


FY IF you use novels as drugs, this 
is too soporific. If you have read 
The Egyptian or any other travelogues 
through history by this man, there are 
few changes here, except in scenery. Re- 
member Lars Porsena in the history 
books? Here he is, though you are left 
guessing until near the end—which is 
too far from the beginning to suit this 
reviewer. To make sure ol’ Mika doesn’t 
run out of material, here are some free, 
unsolicited suggestions for future titles: 
The African, The Bantu, The Dane, 
The Eskimo, The Frank, The Greek. 
But how do you stop this nonsense? You 
stop buying his books. 

Isn’t it about time that we readers 
revolt at the stuff that passes for novels 
in our day? Take this pretentious, pseu- 
do-learned type of long tiresome story. 
Again, Waltari has selected a pre-Chris- 
tian setting; here again, the tiresome 
“philosophizing,” smart sayings, tired 
saws from old blades. The “plot” is the 
same: hero not sure how he got where 
he is, doesn’t know who he is, possessed 
of powerful body, fights wars on land 
and sea, couples casually with assorted 
ladies, settles down to life of dullness 
(through chasing becomes chaste) finds 
out who he is and we grind to a sloppy 
stop. All this is robust paganism—these 
lucky people are unmoral, amoral. And 
boy, do we get a charge watching them! 
All in the name of History, of course. 

Don’t take this as a gift. If you want 
to find out about the Etruscans, go buy 
a history book; take it straight. 

Rosert H. Froop, C.S.B. 


Seats of the Mighty, by Alice Har- 
wood. 469 pp. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$4.50. 


T WOULD seem that there is nothing 
| more to be said on the subject of 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. Yet Alice 
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Harwood has reworked the old material, 
telling Mary’s story obliquely by mak- 
ing her illegitimate brother, James 
Stuart, the center of attention. As adviser 
to the queen and regent after her mar- 
riage to Bothwell, James Stuart, Earl of 
Moray, has not often been looked upon 
as a hero. Miss Harwood shows him in a 
more favorable light. She sees him fitted 
in every respect but the accident of his 
birth to be a good and capable king; she 
sees him fighting down his natural am- 
bition and serving his sister ‘with stead- 
fast love and devotion. 

Seats of the Mighty is a work of his- 
torical fiction in which the troubled 
times of Tudor England and Mary 
Stuart’s Scotland, rich with adventure 
and torn with tragedy, are described as 
they affected the lives of a small number 
of carefully drawn characters. The 
author’s detachment is perhaps the out- 
standing feature of the book. Although 
she is obviously in sympathy with the 
new Protestant religion, she deplores the 
excesses of John Knox’s zeal. Mary is, 
unfortunately, a Catholic and a poor 
judge of character, but she is amazingly 
tolerant of the Reform movement and 
she is genuinely good and sincere. Eliza- 
beth Tudor, wise ruler and attractive 
woman, is nevertheless led by jealousy 
to cause much unhappiness in the lives 
of many of her courtiers. James Stuart, 
while possessed of many admirable qual- 
ities, lacks the spirit and verve which 
would arouse the reader’s whole-hearted 
enthusiasm and support. 

This detachment, then, is at once the 
strength and the weakness of the book. 
The author's cool, psychological analysis 
of the men and women she writes about 
certainly makes them more believable as 
human beings than the highly colored 
portraits we are used to seeing in other 
accounts of the Mary Stuart story. How- 
ever, the sixteenth century was not a 
century of cool detachment, but rather a 
period of intense partisanship. Catholics 
and Protestants alike were heatedly zeal- 
ous in their respective causes; adherents 
of Mary Stuart or of Elizabeth Tudor 
were incapable of compromise. To miss 
this atmosphere of strong emotion is to 
miss the whole atmosphere of the times. 

Seats of the Mighty cannot fail to in- 
terest as a novel. As a reincarnation of 
one of the most movingly romantic 
epochs in the history of England and of 
Scotland, it is not a success. 


Sister Mary Cornetius, S.S.N.D. 
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THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 


ON RACE RELATIONS 
by John LaFarge, S. J. 


One of this country’s most distinguished priests now writes a 
book of immense importance. Here is the entire background 
of the racial problem, the situation as it exists today, the 
viewpoint of the Catholic Church toward such issues as segrega- 
tion, discrimination, integration, and related problems affecting 
minorities. Clearly and readably, Father LaFarge discusses 
what the attitude of the individual Catholic must be in relation 
to racial problems and how he can act to help solve the dilemma 
both as an individual and in groups. 


“The style is decidedly readable and the movement rapid. The 
spirit is calmly persuasive with -no tinge of sectionalism.”— 
America 
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Forward, Gunner Asch, by Hans 
Hellmut Kirst. Translated by Rob- 
ert Kee. 368 pp. Little, Brown. 
$3.95. 


I: THERE Is one thing that is as com- 
mon in the literary world after a war 
as the bitter, naturalistic war novel, it 
is the rollicking, lusty war humor novel, 
which generally does better at the box 
office. The question, for one who be- 
lieves in the ultimate dignity of man, is 
which of the two is more depressing. 
Germany’s Hans Hellmut Kirst, how- 
ever, comes into the war novel field with 
all the freshness of the rain in Spain. 
His Sergeant Asch has his feet in the 
mud and a dry quip on the tip of his 
tongue, like all heroes of war novels. 
But he is a man, and he is rare. 

This is the sequel to the eminently 
successful The Revolt of Gunner Asch. 
Asch’s Wehrmacht artillery troop, with 
many of its previous characters, is now 
at the Russian front undergoing a win- 
ter lull in the fighting. This setup is a 
natural for all the familiar GI humor 
situations, and Mr. Kirst misses few of 
them: the pompous captain, fresh from 
a desk job, who aims to instill some re- 
spect for war and the regulations into 
his battle-weary heroes; the suave sup- 
ply sergeant who runs a million dollar 
black market; the arrival of a troupe of 
female entertainers to boost morale. Mr. 
Kirst does it all expertly and often hil- 
ariously. 

But there is much more. There are 
elements of tragedy in the ill-fated love 
affair between a young lieutenant, Nazi 
but decent, and a Russian girl, Commu- 
nist and also decent, kept from happi- 
ness by their blind acceptance of evil 
ideologies. This theme is expanded in 
the ironic episode of the last leave at 
home for the hero-corporal Vierbein, a 
nice kid so thoroughly indoctrinated 
with a sense of military duty that he 
rushes back to the front just in time to 
be destroyed by a cowardly act of the 
knuckleheaded captain. 

Mr. Kirst’s unpretentious prose, in a 
translation by Robert Kee that reads re- 
freshingly like English, has deeply hu- 
man values, whether he is kidding or 
writing of the futility of war. He looks 
kindly on everyone: broadly caricatured 
clowns, the loveless girls at home, even 
ambitious corporals and beleaguered ser- 
geant-majors. Two of his most notable 
creations are the haggard Colonel Lusch- 
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ke, probably the most beloved German 
commander in current literature, and 
Lance Corporal Kowalski, a wildly im- 
probable chauffeur who virtually runs 
the army. But the heart of it all is Asch, 
a quiet, efficient soldier who fights the 
war, but never quite accepts it. 
James W. ArNoLp 


Compulsion, by Meyer Levin. 495 
pp. Simon and Schuster. $5. 


A “CONTEMPORARY historical novel,” 
Compulsion is an imaginative re- 
telling of the sensational 1924 Leopold- 
Loeb case. Leopold and Loeb were bril- 
liant, wealthy, eighteen-year-old grad- 
uates of the University of Chicago who 
kidnapped and murdered the young son 
of an equally wealthy neighbor. They 
defaced and hid the body before attempt- 
ing to collect ransom. 

The first half of the book, “The Crime 
of Our Century,” details the kidnapping, 
the events leading up to the murder, the 
police search, the newspapers’ activities, 
and the questioning of the kidnappers 
Chere called Steiner and Straus) that 
led to their confession of the crime. 
Levin brings all his reportorial skills 
into play to make the book a suspense- 
ful one even though the crime is well- 
known. The book leaps nimbly from 
hunters to hunted, from present to past, 
as the search closes in on the young 
master-minds. 

The second half of the book presents 


the trial-without-a-jury. The suspense 
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Meyer Levin: The Leopold-Loeb case 


mounts as Levin presents the desperate 
legal battle to save the boys from a jury 
trial that would doubtless have led to 
their execution. The attorney for the 
defense, here called Jonathan Wilks, 
was Clarence Darrow, whose court room 
brilliance shines through the lengthy 
quotations from his final plea in which 
he magnificently confounds legal justice 
with divine justice to plea for a sen- 
tence other than death. Darrow’s de- 
fense was that, although the boys were 
not legally insane, they had marked par- 
anoiac and schizophrenic tendencies, as 
demonstrated by homosexual practices. 

For his imaginative re-creation of 
scenes, not factually known—conversa- 
tions between Steiner and Straus, for 
instance—he has had recourse to a 
Freudian interpretation of their actions. 
This full Freudian analysis he reveals 
in detail only in the last pages of the 
book, but because scenes have been care- 
fully constructed to conform to this 
theory, it strikes the reader with force. 
The publisher assures the reader that 
Levin “has not deliberately stressed the 
more sensational aspects of the Leopold- 
Loeb case,” but much of the book is 
nevertheless shocking. 

Fatton Evans 


The Threshing Floor, by Joseh E. 
Coyne. 315 pp. Putnam. $3.95. 


He Is A useless piece of writing 
about Catholics, but it is not a 
Catholic book. The author demonstrates 
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some knowledge of Roman rite and pro- 
tocol; unfortunately, he misconstrues the 
meaning of charity and neglects the 
power of faith. The serious omission of 
Christian principles reduces the book 
to a jumbled mass of erratic writing. 
The plot fails to ignite; it just stands 
still and fizzles like a series of water- 
soaked firecrackers. 

The book reads like an outdated west- 
ern novel. Black sins of desecration are 
going on in a deserted house, fornica- 
tion, murder, suicide and blackmail ride 
high and wide. Meanwhile, back at the 
rectory, His Grace, Bishop LaBerge, 
diligently pursues twenty years of ex- 
cavating town property in search of the 
bones of an early American martyr; only 
to find at the end of the story that the 
man was just a myth. Father Brenner, 
responsible rector, plows through the 
pages with a chip on his shoulder be- 
cause people are not impressed with his 
papal connections. Apparently, the cen- 
tral figure-of this mock novel is Mario 
Sarto, too dull to be a hero, too scru- 
pulous to be a villain. This poor victim 
plodding innocently through life casual- 
ly provokes three people to commit sui- 
cide, drives two frustrated girls into the 
dregs of sin, causes an entire congrega- 
tion to be placed under interdict, two 
priests to be suspended from their du- 
ties, becomes a man of the cloth himself, 
and works two miracles. A mainstay of 
inspiration is Sister Methodius, Mother 
Superior, usually found draped over the 
convent fence accepting tidy bouquets 
of flowers from Romango, town crank 
and one time Catholic. These represent 
the strength of the novel, the weak char- 
acters are too numerous to mention. 
Happily though, the novel ends on a 
hopeful note. On the last page of the 
book, the author quickly gathers up all 
the people that have survived his story 
and doles out a reward for each one, 
and they live happily ever after. 

Mary Louise Ritey 


The Mermaids, by Eva Boros. 216 
pp. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
$3.50. 


E moe is a nightmare quality in this 
first novel by an Hungarian woman, 
now living in London. Although the 
action occurs in a tuberculosis sanato- 
rium outside Budapest in the late 1930's, 
it might as well have been laid in an en- 
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chanted forest dark with terror, despair, 
disease and death. 

Lalla Pirola, the central character, has 
lived in the enchanted forest of tubercu- 
losis from the time she was thirteen. 
When the story opens, she is in her early 


twenties, a hectic, fragile beauty with . 


peroxide hair and spots on both lungs. 
Having looked disease and death in the 
face too long and too steadily, she has 
fallen under their magic spell. 

Miss Boros, who was herself a patient 
in a tuberculosis sanatorium, throws the 
world of the sick into sharp focus by in- 
troducing into it her second main char- 
acter, Aladar, the innocent from the out- 
side world, who falls in love with Lalla, 
and braves the dangers of the enchanted 
forest to rescue his sleeping beauty. The 
scene being mid-twentieth century, 
Prince Charming is a _ middle-aged, 
prosaic business man from the city, 
lonely after his divorce, and intrigued 
with Lalla’s young and fragile charm. 
Blind from the sunshine of the every- 
day world of health and work, Aladar 
does not immediately realize that he has 
a rival for Lalla’s affection—a rival not of 
flesh and blood. Essentially, The Mer- 
maids tells the story of a macabre 
struggle between these three: Lalla, the 
beautiful child-woman, playing at love, 
Aladar, the unimaginative, blinded by 
his normality, and death in the corner. 

Miss Boros might have written another 
Magic Mountain. Actually her novel 
does not quite come off. As an allegory 
it is too self-conscious, too weighted with 
modern psychoanalytic overtones. As a 
psychological study, it remains somewhat 
superficial in its total impact. The minor 
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characters, the Count with his butterfly 
net, Franceska, the out-patient, who pro- 
tects herself from losing her friends by 
refusing to love them, the gentle Kati, 
who in her last agony remains preoccu- 
pied with her wardrobe—these minor 
characters ring true. The hospital, too, 
with its muted bells and smell of death, 
must have been written from life. 

About Lalla, however, this reader felt 
a little doubtful. No one falls lightly in 
love with death and disease. In failing 
to trace the interior progress of Lalla’s 
seduction, Eva Boros missed her golden 
opportunity. Aladar, the business man 
also remains shadowy and insufhciently 
motivated. In its total impact, despite 
compassionate and sensitive writing, The 
Mermaids accomplishes little more than 
to portray the morbid. atmosphere of 
tuberculosis hospitals as they were be- 
fore the day of wonder drugs. 

In suggesting the terrible tendency of 
the chronically ill to over-compensate, to 
adjust too successfully to their handi- 
caps, Eva Boros may have made a real 
contribution. Perhaps one should not 
complain that she failed to communicate 
in her Mermaids the universal implica- 
tion of this danger—the fact that all of 
us tend to enjoy the protection of our 
own enchanted woods. 

GENEVIEVE CASEY 


The Best American Short Stories, 
1956, edited by Martha Foley. 
368 pp. Houghton Mifflin. $4. 


HE TWENTY-ONE stories which make 

up the 1956 edition of Martha Foley’s 
annual collection are skillfully con- 
structed, precisely written and honestly 
intentioned. They are drawn—as_ is 
usually the case—from the New Yorker, 
the established literary quarterlies and 
the “little” magazines. If there are few 


exceptional stories in the group, the fault 


is not Miss Foley’s. Her critical judg- 
ment is as discriminating as ever. 

The collection’s range of subject 
matter is extensive. It includes the 
comedy and the tragedy of the alien cul- 
ture in Marjorie Housepian’s fragment 
of Armenian-American life and Arthur 
Granit’s recollection of his Jewish ado- 
lescence, the regional flavors of America 
in Nathaniel La Mar’s “Creole Love 
Song,” Flannery O’Connor’s “The Arti- 
ficial Nigger,” and William Eastlake’s 
“The Quiet Chimneys.” There is even 
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fantasy, in Shirley Jackson’s intriguingly 
titled “One Ordinary Day, with Pea- 
nuts.” , 

Three of the volume’s best stories 
hinge upon the theme of eccentricity. 
The first, Roger Angell’s “In An Early 
Winter,” is a chillingly effective picture 
of a family whose members are chroni- 
cally and dangerously careless. The sec- 
ond, Robert Coates’ “In A Foreign City,” 
details the behavior of a frustrated, mid- 
dle-aged advertising man who yields to 
impulse and growls “stick ’em up, pal” 
at a frightened littlke man on a dark 
Manhattan street. 

“Is He Dead?,” the third story, is the 
product of George Elliott’s facile imagi- 
nation. Elliott, an English professor at 
California’s St. Mary's College and 
somewhat of a-specialist in “off-beat” 
themes, contributes a story of religious 
quackery in the Pacific coast atmosphere 
where cultism has a major political 
significance. It is a first-rate analysis of 
a real but unusual situation. 

This forty-first collection in the best 
American story series is well worth hav- 
ing. In an era when quality fiction is 
rare it is a valuable addition to anyone’s 
library. 

Francis X. STEGGERT 


Count Roller Skates, by Thomas 
Sancton. 383 pp. Doubleday. 
$3.95. 


Count Casmirn POLIATOFFSKY came 
bounding into the life of little prim 
Miss Hilda Moreau like a sudden burst 
of music. Her drab life on a New 
Orleans side street and her pathetic 
dream of social success suddenly melted 
away. A genuine Polish count, exiled, 
a fellow seaman of her wandering 
brother, an excellent writer, engineer, 
machinist, knife-thrower and _ brawler, 
and, most curious of all, the “greatest 
roller skater in the world since the 
death of Max Steiner.” The Count’s 
elan and dash conflicted strangely with 
Hilda’s practicality and pitiful dreams 
of respectability. 

Their marriage is a record of almost 
comic arguments and tenderness, of 
ultimate sadness when the cage of home 
and family become too much for the 
Count, who leaves one night: 


“Wait! Wait just a minute, Daddy,” said 
the boy, trying to drag out their moment 
together, which his heart told him was 
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actually a parting, and one that would 
last through life. He was afraid to speak 
this thought. “Let me just look outside a 


minute, at the stars. Tell me a star story, 
Daddy. Just one!” 


Poignant, moving, at times robust and 
bawdy with a masterful capturing of 
turn of the century New Orleans, the 
book seems to partake of no one tradi- 
tion, no particular genre. 

This book is not easily forgotten, not 
easily judged. It is written with master- 
ful skill and mature polish. There are 
no flaws, either of execution or taste, 
which one is predisposed to forgive in 
a first novel. Sancton, a journalist of 
long standing, knows his native New 
Orleans and re-creates that lost time 
when the century turned; that interlude 
before 1914. 

He knows his caricature too: the mis- 
matched visionary Count with his mystic 
belief in roller-skating as a panacea for 
the world’s problems; the bewildered 
Hilda; the pathetic nymphomaniac 
stunt diver, Hester Mallory, and a 
melange of minor characters evoked 
with sureness and clarity. 

Mr. Sancton has written a provoca- 
tive book in the tradition of Wolfe, 
Melville and Twain. Robust, vital, 
poignant, with a profound feeling for 
an almost mythical American past. 
Count Roller Skates shows promise as 
an unusual first novel which fits no 
fixed pattern, justifies its own existence 
and presages more to come. 

Eucene McNamara 


Off Limits, by Hans Habe, 466 pp. 
Frederick Fell. $4.95. 


{= BOOK takes the reader back to the 
murk of the U. S. Zone of Western 
Germany following World War II. The 
novel spans the period between 1945 
and 1951 when some Germans were try- 
ing to forget the past, others to eke out 
a respectable existence, and still others 
to live heroically Ceach after his own 
fashion ). 

Whether the reader wants to go back 
there with Hans Habe is quite another 
matter. If he does, he most certainly will 
not view a pretty picture. In fact, he will 
be mired in a disgusting, but ingenious, 
Slough of Despond. He will view the 
ugly scenes of flagellation involving the 
mad Major O’Hara and the equally mad 
Irene Gruss, the obvious stereotype of 


the wife of a concentration camp com- 
mander—the despicable situation of Inge 
Schmidt, a teen-ager forced to go out on 
the street to provide her father with 
tobacco—and dismal scenes of variously 
afflicted pregnant women in the concen- 
tration camp—etc., etc. 

If Off Limits has any plot, it concerns 
how these people, and various other 
sober dignitaries grasp desperately for 
dignity and somehow survive as human 
beings. Of course, this has all been said 
before. Only the episodes, or their 
arrangement, are different. 

The author may be repeating the 
truth. War does do these things to peo- 
ple. And the retelling of them can be 
exciting, and sometimes—but not always 
—beautiful. The infantry soldier has the 
decency to try to forget a lot of. what he 
has seen in battle. Hans Habe, we are 
afraid, has not. 

Dantet T. MircHery 


The Eating Valley, by Augusta 
Walker. 214 pp. Dial. $3. 


O* THE JACKET of The Eating Valley 
the author is quoted as saying: 
“My novel is not meant to be an allegory, 
but like any piece of fiction it means 
more than one man and one town.” 

This ambivalence of intention has re- 
sulted in an unconvincing story whose 
heavy symbolism lacks the necessary 
underpinnings of reality. The protago- 
nist, who serves as a vehicle for the 
author’s opinions, is a young pottery 
worker named Manuel. After fighting 
for three years in an unspecified war he 
returns to his home town, in an un- 
specified country, so disoriented that he 
“noses” his way to his house “more by 
instinct than memory.” And it is animal 
instinct rather than love that leads him 
to marry his sweetheart of before the 
war, and to give her the children she 
wants “because God meant us all to have 
children except the nuns.” Manuel, who 
has picked up radical notions during his 
absence, questions this. He is revolted 
by the women’s “whole process of re- 
producing for their own wants.” 

He also deplores the building of more 
churches instead of hygenic housing for 
the “Back People” whose slums are 
threatened by the red gash of the “Eat- 
ing Valley.” But his efforts to accom- 
plish a change in the social order are 
defeated—largely by resistant elements 
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in his own nature. His wife and the 
other women go triumphantly on with 
their child-bearing; new churches are 
built; the red Valley eats steadily; the 
Back People are transported to a Dead 
Village; gypsies move into the vacated 
slums; and Manuel thinks, “We are a 
boil on the haunch of creation . . .” 
Although the reader is led to suppose 
that the town is really the world, on the 
obvious level it is a primitive hill town 
in a Catholic country. And this book is 
a sad example of what happens when a 
writer without understanding of the 
Catholic faith takes a Catholic people 
as a theme. All the values are wrong. 
Nothing rings true. 
Teresa Kay 


The Embattled, by Javier Martin 
Artajo. Translated by Daniel 
Crabb. 309 pp. Newman. $4. 

A NOVEL of the Spanish Civil War, 

The Embattled does not attempt an 
apology for Franco, but rather accepts 
him as the savior of Spain and focuses 
its attention on the problems of a small 
group of Nationalist prisoners in the 

Modelo prison of Madrid in 1936. The 

wretched conditions of prison life are 

recorded with considerable realism, hu- 
mor and sympathy—probably with au- 
thenticity, too, for the author is describ- 
ing situations which he himself ex- 
perienced. The secret celebration of 

Christmas Midnight Mass without vest- 

ments or altar is touchingly described, as 

is the fortitude with which various 
prisoners accept the death sentence and 
await execution. 

The plot revolves around Angel, a 
young army. officer, and his cellmates, 
one of whom, a priest, substitutes for 
Angel before a firing squad, so that 
Angel may return to his wife and child. 
The prisoners are a picturesque group, 
including not only the cream of Madrid 
society, but also such nondescripts as 
the old man arrested because he 
possessed a dues receipt from the Noc- 
turnal Adoration Society. 

The Embattled is interesting because 
of its subject matter, especially its vivid 
picture of prison life, but there is a false 
sugariness about its presentation of 
Angel’s family life which detracts from 
the forcefulness of the book as a whole. 
Perhaps the labored translation is partly 
to blame for this impression. An attempt 
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Illustration from “The Embattled” 


The secret celebration of Christmas Midnight Mass 


to translate Madrid slang into the equiv- 
alent English sometimes makes the 
reader think a group of American teen- 
agers have wandered into this grim 
setting. The Embattled is a wholesome 
book, but its oversimplification of the 
issues of the Spanish Civil War will 
probably hinder its acceptance. 
MarcueritE GALLAGHER 


Warden of the Smoke and Bells, by 
Richard Llewellyn. 284 pp. 
Doubleday. $3.75. 


ager LLEWELLYN went to Italy 
and learned Marco Polo may have 
spent some time in Assisi. He just could 
not resist the temptation to write a book 
to tell the world about it. The story be- 
gins with Franc, the warden, gazing 
down from the watchtower calculating 
the time of the arrival of the strange 
caravan he can see in the distance. It is 


his duty to warn the laborers in the fields 
of any imminent danger so they may 
take shelter in the town. Grave respon- 
sibility rests on his young shoulders. It 
is the thirteenth century and Assisi has 
been ravaged many times. But there is 
much thought to be taken before an 
alarm can be raised. A false one could 
cost him his life as well as besmirch his 
honor. He did well to hesitate, for the 
caravan proved to be that of Marco Polo, 
escorting the daughter of Kublai Khan. 
Then the tale begins in earnest. 

Warden of the Smoke and Bells has 
none of the warm humanity of How 
Green Was My Valley, and none of the 
political insight of Mr. Hamish Gleave. 
Mr. Llewellyn is not at home with his 
material. His characters are wooden. His 
style is awkward. The plot is thin and 
cumbersome, stumbling along in an 
attempt to catch the spirit of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Roseitia Bircu 
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LETTER FROM SPAIN by AntuHony KERRIGAN 





January, 1957 


i. THE last days of October, 1956, 
the Nobel Prize committee had over- 
looked Spain in the distribution of its 
awards during recent years. Both the 
Swedes and the Spanish have demon- 
strated that they were well aware of the 
oversight. The Spanish, traditionally 
very much given to honors, have re- 
ferred to the injustice in commenting on 
every award made through the years. 
They were particularly scornful of the 
award for “Literature” made to Winston 
Churchill, when they could point to so 
many authentic Spanish writers who 
were eligible (for it is solely with the 
Literature prize that they have been 
concerned, and make no claim for Span- 
ish science, which is, in a larger sense, 
still non-existent). 


The Swedes demonstrated that they 
were conscious of the slight, in the state- 
ment accompanying the award to Juan 
Ramon Jimenez in 1956, which conced- 
ed that Spain had for years been over- 
looked for “various reasons.” For at least 
the past twenty years, these “reasons” 
have been clearly political, and when 
the award was finally made to a Span- 
iard, it was made to an exile from 
Spain; moreover, it was stated in Stock- 
holm that the award was meant to hon- 
or two other Spanish poets, one of 
whom died in exile and the other of 
whom was murdered in the Civil War, 
Antonio Machadoand Garcia Lorca, 
who were described (mistakenly) as 
“disciples” of Jimenez. 


Still, there can be no doubt that 
Jimenez, exiled or not, is quintessentially 
Spanish Cor “quintessentially Andaluz,” 
as the Academician Damaso Alonso 
wrote of the poet who had been called 
“the Universal Andaluz”: for Jimenez, 
even in exile, never left his native An- 
dalucia, the old center of Moorish glory, 
in the same sense that James Joyce, in 
exile, never left Dublin). There was 
nothing unprecedented about Jimenez’ 
expatriation, either, for all the other pos- 
sible Spanish candidates for the Nobel 
Prize in the years since dramatist Jacin- 
to Benavente received the award in 1922 
had lived in exile at one time or another 
under varying regimes. Miguel de Una- 
muno had been exiled, and Ortega y 
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Gasset had exiled himself. If the novel- 
ist Pio Baroja—the chief Spanish candi- 
date for a Nobel Prize in the past years 
—had been chosen in Sweden instead of 
Jimenez, the political background of the 
choice would not have differed, for Ba- 
roja had been an exile within Spain 
for years, and though he has been paid 
maximum official veneration, his books 
have been generally available only in 
editions of the Collected Works and to 
those who can afford the high price of 
the collection—a situation brought about 
in the workings of the censorship 
through a licensing device. (This de- 
vice, incidentally, is equally invoked 
against Unamuno and Ortega, the other 
two national glories. ) 

In substance, this was the age of great 
exiles, of exiles who had nothing to do 
with their country’s rulers and often 
nothing to do with their equally dubi- 
ous opponents, and Spain contributed 
its full share of the uprooted—and for its 
share Spain had to pay the price. The 
Spanish bookshop tended to be an emp- 
ty shell: excepting the German-owned 
bookshops of Madrid, the overwhelming 
majority of bookstores throughout Spain 
could not produce for sale a single copy 
of the works of any of the writers who 
constitute the country’s foreign fame 
(slight as it might be) in this century. 
That is, one could not readily lay hand 
on any work of Unamuno, Ortega or 
Antonio Machado in any provincial cap- 
ital in Spain. As for Baroja, except for 
such historical romances as Zalacain, the 
Adventurer Cin a bowdlerized version), 
or travel books and the like, there was 
nothing much of his in print either, be- 
fore his death. Similarly, at the moment 
that a Spaniard was being given the No- 
bel Prize, there were not any of the 
prize winner’s works to be found in the 
bookstores of Spain. This was true, not 
because the books of Juan Ramon Ji- 
menez had been sold out, but because 
they had not been generally available 
for years. Abridged editions of Platero 
y yo, principally for school use, had been 





Anthony Kerrigan sends this Letter 
from Palma de Mallorca, Spain, where 
he is translating the works of modern 
Spanish authors into English. 


perhaps the chief means of the poet's 
fame. 

The most substantial and respected 
newspaper in the country, the monarch- 
ist daily ABC, of Madrid, reacted to the 
award of a Nobel Prize for Spain with 
the same kind of manifestation of es- 
teem and respect it had shown on the 
occasion of Ortega’s death in 1955. ABC 
devoted several pages on the day fol- 
lowing the news to statements of affec- 
tion from leading figures, and apprecia- 
tive commentaries by the principal in- 
tellectuals. Jimenez had been aptly 
called the poet of the “immense minor- 
ity,” and it was not likely that much of 
his poetry would be easily apprehended 
by most newspaper readers; thus, Arriba, 
the largest of the government-party pa- 
pers, in printing a page of the poetry 
of Jimenez, chose his simpler verses. A 
simple enough verse which did not ap- 
pear anywhere, but which perfectly ex- 
pressed the nostalgia of the exile, and 
illustrated the point the newspapers 
were making about his “inevitable” re- 
turn to the homeland, which he clearly 
loved, was the following: 


No, the dog that bays the fallen sun 

does not bay it in Monturrio de Moguer, 
nor near Carmona de Sevilla, 

nor in Torrijos street, Madrid, 

it bays it in Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, 
and I, I hear it there, 

there, not here, not here, but there. 


There was Spain: there was the poet's 
here, where he heard most truly and 
could feel the poignancy of sunset, the 
real here, as against the mere “here” 
which was all America could be for Juan 
Ramon Jimenez. 

Because he stood for everything the 
twentieth century did not: he was a 
Romantic, a Spaniard, a disbeliever in 
mass politics or culture (even in mass 
joy: he and his donkey Platero ran away 
and hid from all gatherings, and were 
horrified in carnival time, for “we are 
no good for these things”), for all these 
reasons, Jimenez was scarcely “popular” 
in any modern country. As long ago as 
the 1920’s, however, Ezra Pound pub- 
lished in his review Il Mare Cin Italian 
translation) a series of aphorisms by the 
Spanish poet; and, in July of 1953, 
Poetry (Chicago) devoted a special is- 


(Continued on page 286) 
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The Catholic Church U.S.A., edited 
by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 415 pp. 
Fides. $5.95. 


_ IS FRANK and vigorous writing 
in this effort by two dozen writers to 
depict “the particular genius” of the 
Church in the United States. Father 
Putz of the University of Notre Dame, a 
Catholic Action pioneer in the Middle 
West, tells the genesis of the book. 
Father Maydieu, a French Dominican, 
visited the United States as part of a task 
he had set himself—writing monographs 
on the Church in various countries. 
Father Maydieu returned to France 
planning a book on the Church in the 
United States. When he died unexpect- 
edly, Father Putz assumed responsibility 
for the book. 

The introduction by the Most Rev. 
John J. Wright, Bishop of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, is written with clarity, 
distinction and a wide and comprehend- 
ing eye. The first of the three sections 
deals with the history, the structure and 
the inner workings of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. There are 
particularly interesting chapters in this 
section on the relations between the 
Holy See and the Church in America, 
the organization of the Church and its 
financial structure. 

The second section is on the regional 
diversity of the American Church, with 
a chapter on the racial groups that 
entered into the making of the Church 
here. The assimilation of the millions of 
immigrants is an epic. There are seven 
additional chapters on the development 
of the Church in the various sections of 
the United States. 

Section three, which deals with the 
life of the Church and her influence in 
the United States, alone is worth the 
price of admission. Edward Marciniak, 
editor of Work and a vice-president of 
the American Newspaper Guild, men- 
tions a bit sadly in an article on the 
‘Church and Labor that most of the 
Catholics in unions joined, not through 
the social encyclicals of Leo XIII and 
Pius XI, but through secular influences. 
Father John LaFarge, the doughty Jesuit 
battler for racial justice, holds in his con- 
tribution on “The Church and Racial 
Segregation” that segregation is a dying 
cause. Father John A. O’Brien, author in 
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residence at Notre Dame and an old pro, 
does his customary competent job in a 
discussion of the Church and religious 
freedom: Sister Jane Marie Murray, 
O.P., and Paul Marx, O.S.B., tell the 
heartening story of the growth of the 
liturgical movement in our midst. Father 
Jordan. Auman, O.P., in “Activism and 
the Interior Life,” emphasizes the Amer- 
ican tendency to “let us then be up and 
doing.” Two priests write on the in- 
tellectual field. Father John Tracy Ellis, 
writing as an historian, gives a broad, 
informative survey. Father Walter J. 
Ong, S.J., an English professor at St. 
Louis University, dwells on the particu- 
lar, the individual. There’s sound 
thought and good writing in these 
chapters. 

Just one mild complaint. One expects 
some repetition in a compilation. But 
consider this: Bishop Wright | quotes 
Archbishop Cushing of Boston as telling 
a CIO convention several years ago that 
no member of the American hierarchy 
had a parent who was college-educated. 
This statement, of course, is important 
in that it shows that we have our roots 
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in the working people. But, I ask you, 
is it sufficiently important to have it re- 
peated in five chapters of the book? 

This mature presentation of various 
facets of the Catholic Church in this 
country is one book that both scholar 
and dabbler can profit from. 

Crem Lane 


American Yesterday, by Eric Sloane. 
123 pp. Wilfred Funk. $3.95. 


I bees 1s something to be said for 
the backward glance at any. season, 
and surely never more appropriately 
than as a new year of the Atomic Age 
gets under way. Defense of yesterday 
need not elicit toward the present either 
the animated acrimony of a Philip 
Wylie or the prophetic pessimism of an 
Arnold Toynbee’s disintegrating “archa- 
ism.” Man does not need to be an em- 
inent Victorian to share Tennyson’s dic- 
tum, “I am a part of all that I have 
met.” But an occasional book from the 
pen of Eric Sloane may serve to remind 
him that he is also a part of the earlier 
stream of human history. “When a man 
has lost sight of his past, he loses his 
ability to look forward intelligently.” 
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“‘Creativeness need not always be a thing of splendor’’ 
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What is even more to Sloane’s purpose, 
he loses as well the serenity and dig- 
nity his forebears bequeathed to him. 
Mere sentimentality about the “good 
old days” has no more place in American 
Yesterday than it had in the earlier com- 
panion volumes, Our Vanishing Land- 
scapes and American Barns and Cov- 
ered Bridges. Mr. Sloane is the first to 
admit that nostalgia has small place in 
our present society. He is not unhappy 
in the contemporary scene. Indeed, he 
decries the American habit of dissatis- 


faction with the present. To confuse 


dissatisfaction with progress is to miss 
“a worthwhile adventure in content- 
ment.” What Sloane feels for the past 
is affection and respect. With word 
and picture he praises the anonymous 
artisans and builders whose separate 
craftsmanship merged to produce the 
unique democratic integrity which is 
American and not merely Americana. 

American Yesterday is a small book 
with only five chapters. The illustra- 
tions by the artist-author share almost 
equally with the text. The subjects come 
from “our national attic of vanishing 
ways and obsolete occupations” and 
range from churches to hammocks, 
from covered bridges to primitive bath 
tubs, from early airplanes to earlier ax 
handles. Mr. Sloane wanders at will 
among “the antique things and wooden 
oddities” that give him such pleasure. 
His reflections while he wanders are 
neither contrived nor sententious. Yet 
he ruminates with wisdom. Great 
grandfather went to church not only 
because he enjoyed the service but be- 
cause he “enjoyed discipline and he was 
aware of its benefits. The appreciation 
of discipline,” Sloane suggests, “seems to 
be another vanished grace.” Writing on 
former occupations he comments, 
“Creativeness need not always be a 
thing of splendor; there is sufficient 
beauty in a pile of well-stacked kind- 
ling . . . to make a man feel good.” 

Here is a small book to savor. Here, 
in this intimate glance at yesterday, 
are the sturdy characteristics and solid 
principles of our great grandfathers. 
Here, recaptured, is a portion of our 
national heritage. For those who have 
deep convictions, and I suspect the num- 
ber of such is growing, about the Family 
of Man and its uninterrupted continuity 
from Adam to Atom American Yester- 
day is recommended. 

ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE 
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evs jacket “The Last Parallel” 


Marines in Korea 


The Last Parallel, by Martin Russ. 
333 pp. Rinehart. $3.95. 


Gon veterans merely bore their fami- 
lies and friends with their war exper- 
iences; others write books. Ex-Marine 
Russ is one of those who has written a 
book. 

The Last Parallel, A Marine’s War 
Journal, suffers from the deficiency that 
plagues so many volumes that have come 
out of World War II and the Korean 
War. A young combat veteran with 
some talent for writing assumes that the 
abnormal and violent character of mili- 
tary life is sufficient to sustain literary 
interest. He fails to realize that war ex- 
periences, of themselves, are not particu- 
larly new to a nation composed of mil- 
lions of veterans of three wars. To com- 
mand the interest of his readers, an 
author must do better than the boy down 
the street who also put in time in Korea. 
The writer must show that he has some 
insight into the significance of the event 
and the people involved. 

But Martin Russ’ daily jottings reveal 
nothing of the significance of the 
Korean conflict and the men who fought 
in it. His journal is merely a jumbled 
collection of weapon nomenclature, 
squad and platoon tactics, barracks ver- 
nacular, Korean travelog and unrestrain- 
ed homage to the Marine Corps. The 


only person one really gets to know in 
the book is the author, and his acquaint- 
ance is hardly worth the effort. 

Journals are appropriate literary by- 
products of great minds who produce 
them as sort of an overflow of their 
genius. But one suspects that the author 
of The Last Parallel has employed the 
device in order.to escape the difficult job 
of logical development and reasoned 
transition. 

There is no denying that there are 
moments of excitement in the author’s 
description of the perils of night patrol- 
ling, but readers in search of informa- 
tion on the massive battles involving 
assaults by hordes of Chinese will be 
disappointed. The period ‘covered by 
Russ’ journal coincides with the truce 
talks at Panmunjom when both sides 
were for the most part engaged in hold- 
ing actions. 

Rosert L. Meyer 


Roman Candle, by Letitia Baldridge. 
308 pp. Houghton Mifflin. $3.75. 


T= Is AN entertaining account of a 
six-foot tall American blonde with 
determination, a capacity for hard work, 
a sense of humor, a flair for enjoying 
the people and places of Italy, and ad- 
miration for her hard-driving but con- 
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siderate “Boss.” The girl is the author 
herself, the place is Rome, the work 
was social secretary for three years in 
Villa Taverna, the permanent residence 
of the United States ambassador to Italy, 
and the “Boss” was Clare Boothe Luce. 

The book is not a travel tale, although 
the author describes favorite spots or 
places where she relaxed with Italian 
friends after a long day’s work or on 
week ends or short vacations when the 
Ambassador was out of Rome. Nor is it 
a description of the endless and various 
activities that are carried on in an em- 
bassy. But it is an intimate, interesting, 
and enlightening account of the never- 
ending round of social and diplomatic 
“extracurricular” jobs that an ambassador 
has to take care of, such as formal din- 
ners (paid for by the Luces) for guests 
numbering anywhere from twenty-four 
to ninety; entertaining cabinet members, 
congressmen, and other important per- 
sons; receiving various kinds of delega- 
tions, and so on. Miss Baldridge’s job 
was to make immediate preparation for 
these affairs, to “protect” the Ambassa- 
dor from numerous newspaper and mag- 
azine writers, to side-step ingenious and 
impossible appeals for charity or other 
kinds of assistance, to refuse without 
giving offense inconsiderate requests 
from American tourists, and to cope 
with the often interminable delays of 
Italian workmen in getting something 
done. 

Here is entertaining, humorous read- 
ing, written by an exuberant person 
who knows how to tell a story and who 
enjoyed and appreciated living among 
the happy, charming and courteous peo- 
ple of Italy. 

BrotHer Witii1aM Mane, C.S.C. 


Raising Demons, by Shirley Jack- 
son. 310 pp. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. $3.50. 


 oaarg JACKSON is a young matron 
and mother who has the gift of tell- 
ing personal stories and giving them uni- 
versal appeal. Not only that, she has the 
ability of making everyday annoyances 
and incidents of family life laughing ma- 
terial for even the most sophisticated. 
Raising Demons is Miss Jackson’s most 
recent successful attempt to share her 
experiences, and it should find many de- 
lighted readers. 

After reading the book, the title seems 
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a bit out of keeping, for the children in- 
volved do very little to put them in the 
“demon class,” and the episodes of fam- 
ily living that are set forth are amusing 
but not particularly devilish. One of the 
best parts of the book has-nothing to do 
with demons—at least the very young 
ones, but rather gives an amusing study 
of the battle of wits between two types 
of women—those married to professors 
and those who are taught by them. This 
particular section was published as a 
magazine article in the December 
Mademoiselle magazine, with the title 
“On Being a Faculty Wife.” In this sec- 
tion Miss Jackson manages to turn her 
psychological insight, her intuition and 
her wit loose on the unsuspecting young 
things who consider her husband “still 
terribly boyish.” 

Children are interesting, amusing and 
do very funny things, and in this book 
they have been well documented, but 
even with the wit of this author, bore- 
dom can set in between page one and 
310. Amusing, guaranteed to charm 
anyone who might be interested in being 
amused, it still leaves one with a sense 
of wanting more—not demons, but peo- 
ple. This is a talent that would do better 
to look outward to the world of men 
and women. 

Homemakers will particularily enjoy 
this book with its tales of hall closets, 
super-market frustrations, and amateur 
do-it-yourself projects. A “strictly for 
fun” book, this gives any reader the con- 
viction that he or she would like to hear 
much more from Miss Jackson, but next 
time without the “demons.” 


Mary D. Matno 





Shirley Jackson: Strictly for fun 


The Organization Man, by William 
H. Whyte, Jr. 410 pp. Simon and 
Schuster. $5. 


ERE Is another addition to the vari- 
ous discussions about the cultural 
type man of our times. We have learned 
of the “other-directed” personality as de- 
scribed by David Riesman, and “the 
Man in the Gray Flannel Suit” is well 
known and akin to the unfortunate pro- 
tagonist Mr. Whyte has labeled the Or- 
ganization Man. All hands seem to agree 
that they are discussing with sadness the 
dialectic of man in our society, man 
against himself. 

Mr. Whyte follows the trend in 
which is described a gross cultural pat- 
tern that forms men, not as individuals, 
but as some neuter image of a sponsored 
and recommended type. His focus is 
upon the proper business man, particu- 
larly the junior executives and vice-pres- 
idents whom he claims are the product 
of the witchdoctors of our times—the in- 
dustrial psychologists, business adminis- 
tration educators and personnel directors. 
He believes that the present organiza- 
tion ideology or theology is taught direct- 
ly or by example and is demonstrated 
not only in certain areas of industry but 
also by the popular clergyman who is 
not clerical, the vocational minded edu- 
cator who trains technicians, the psycho- 
logist who wants everyone to “fit in.” 

The author mourns the passing of the 
rugged simplicity of the Protestant ethic 
which developed more than any other 
single concept the American ideals of 
individualism, business at any price, 
aggression and get ahead competition. 
Such attitudes, he feels, have been 
crushed and remolded by the advent of 
group psychology, community aware- 
ness, in short, the “social ethic.” 

From his vantage point as an execu- 
tive editor of Fortune, Mr. Whyte de- 
scribes, often delightfully, the cleavage 
in our society as basically between our 
assumed attitude of respect for individ- 
ualism as some spiritual or ethical con- 
cept and our fear of it in practice. 

After the well written and unique 
contribution of the opening chapters, 
Mr. Whyte fails to offer a striking point 
of view, nor does he submit any solu- 
tion. He sees that we are at the point of 
extreme in the pendulum. swing from 
rugged to lack of individualism and, as 
he says briefly, “The fault is not organi- 
zation, in short, but it is in our worship 
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of it.” But his suggestion that we change 
through education and a re-working of 
the semantics of organization illustrates 
that he feels we are inevitably doomed 
to have our human development emerge 
through social forces. In brief, he is 
definitely an organization man. 

The book could have profited from 
the use of a richer historical analysis, 
perhaps only to demonstrate that we can- 
not overlook that much of the great his- 
tory of ideas, arts and sciences was 
founded on intense frustration, grave 
doubts, grandeur of social distinctions 
and multiple other personal and histor- 
ical factors. Mr. Whyte writes only of 
the people he knows or knows about in 
business and especially in communica- 
tion enterprises, and he develops a type. 
Whether his group is a reliable control 
group may be open to question, although 
he seems to feel that as the people he 
knows will think and act, so will the 
nation. 

It is well to have the opportunity to 
evaluate not only the ideology of the 
super states, the distortions of poverty or 
illiteracy, but also to see where the free- 
dom-loving, social, ethical slogans of 
middle-class America can be destructive. 
Mr. Whyte contributes partly to such an 
analysis. As an epithet, rather than an 
epitaph, for the man today perhaps we 
should say with Miss Marianne Moore, 
“Blessed, the unaccommodating man.” 

Rosert A. HoLtzHAuER 


The Wild Jackasses, by Dale Kra- 
mer. 200 pp. Hastings House. 
$4.50. 


Eas IS AN engrossing and colorful story 
of the people who led the major 
farm revolts in American history. The 
reader will not find here more than a 
superficial study of the problems that 
have beset the nation’s farmers or the 
underlying causes of their economic 
woes. But he will find a remarkable 
and often amusing story of personalities 
and of the turbulence they created. 
Wild indeed did many of the agrarian 
reformers appear in the eyes of their 
more conservative countrymen. Farm 
rebels were not all idealistic men, con- 
cerned solely with the farmer’s plight. 
Many lit the “prairie fires” to brighten 
their own political futures and to pro- 
mote.their own burning ambitions. The 
farm movement had more than its share 
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of demagogues. Nevertheless, there was 
much of substance that came as a result 
of the agrarian unrest. 

The demands of the Grangers and the 
Populists, many of which were con- 
sidered radical and outlandish at the 
time, seem rather mild today. Some 
Grange demands that have been met 
include regulation of railroad rates, 
farm credit laws, rural free delivery and 
parcel post, and controls on interstate 
commerce. A Populist platform called 
for a graduated income tax, direct elec- 
tion of U. S. Senators, the initiative and 
referendum, postal savings banks, an 
eight-hour industrial work day and laws 
against the use of mercenaries to oppose 
workers in labor disputes. The emo- 
tional fervor of the rebels, their wild 
conventions and violent demonstrations 
perhaps frightened their opponents as 
much as their announced objectives. 

There is room for disagreement with 
Mr. Kramer in the contention, set forth 
in the book’s epilogue, that politically 
“American farmers . . . change hardly 
at all.” The Grange, which has almost 
insulated itself from the mainstream of 
political action, has grown conserva- 
tive. Even more conservative is the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which today produces no rebels of poli- 
tical consequence. Of the large farm 
organizations, only the National Farm- 
ers Union seems to display the old fight- 
ing tradition of the agrarian reformers. 
All three of these organizations are con- 
cerned more with something called the 
“government farm program” than with 
the entrenched “city slickers.” 

One unfortunate change in the farm 
population’s philosophy concerns its at- 
titude toward organized labor. The 
average farmer of today is less friendly 
to labor than his nineteenth - century 
ancestor. Too many see the laborer as 
a factor in higher farm production costs 
and a “farmer-capitalist” political coali- 
tion is more a reality today’ than the 
once-effective farmer-labor combine. 

Georce M. BaRrMANN 


The FBI Story, by Don Whitehead. 
368 pp. Random House. $4.95. 


T° TELL for the first time the whole 
story of the accomplishments of the 
organization directed by J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver, Don Whitehead was given access 
to the files of the Federal Bureau of 


Investigation. In the telling he also 
gives in some detail the stories of a 
number of the FBI’s outstanding cases: 
the killing of John Herbert Dillinger, 
the arrest and conviction of William K. 
Hale of Fairfax, Oklahoma, the seizure 
of members of the Barker-Karpis gang, 
and many others. 

Although the FBI was created in 
1908, it did not seem to function effec- 
tively until 1924 when Hoover was 
placed in charge of it. Not a policy mak- 
ing organization, it .is subject to the 
Department of Justice, and in Hoover’s 
opinion, should not become an inde- 
pendent agency; nor does he wish it to 
be considered as a national police organ- 
ization, but rather as an agency anxious 
to cooperate with local, county and 
state law enforcement agencies. 

Carefully selected men are trained 
for at least eighteen weeks before being 
assigned to work for the Bureau. Train- 
ing in firearms is an important part of 
this preliminary training. The reason: 
eighteen FBI agents have been killed in 
line of duty. Promotions are made only 
on the basis of ability and merit; poli- 
ticians have as much influence on the 
FBI as they have on the solar system. 

To learn more about this great law 
enforcement agency, and to learn of its 
part in the Alger Hiss case, the Harry 
Dexter White case, and dozens of 
others, read this interesting and sanely 
written book. 

Paut Kiniery 


Reprieve, The Testament of John 
‘Resko. 285 pp. Doubleday. $3.75. 


Be eeese tells the true story of a man 
who has spent nineteen years of his 
life in prison. The author received a 
commutation of a death sentence for a 
murder committed in a robbery attempt. 
As a portrayal of prison life the book is 
undoubtedly accurate. As a contribution 
to the field of sociology and penology it 
has little merit. 

The author has his eye on general 
popular appeal. The truth of this state- 
ment is manifest in his use of unneces- 
sarily stark realism. The indelicacies of 
speech indulged in by men whose se- 
mantic accomplishments have been con- 
ditioned* by their environment (both 
within and without the prison walls) are 
set forth in some detail. At no time is 
euphemism, a device so convenient and 
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necessary in our society, used to describe 
the sexual urges, deviant and otherwise, 
of these persons living in the world of 
the ostracized. 

Wedged between chapters about in- 
dividual inmates, whose stories are al- 
ways given an O. Henry type_of treat- 
ment, we do find mention of deficiencies 
in our penal system. But here the author 
finds himself in deep water as he in- 
adequately attempts to express some 
philosophical thought. 

He personally was able to overcome 
almost insurmountable obstacles placed 
in his way by a society bent on punish- 
ing his transgression of the natural and 
positive law. He was endowed with 
many gifts which he was able to develop 
with assistance from his fellow prisoners 
and persons on the outside. This facet 
of the story does give pause for thought. 
If this can be accomplished in one case, 
there must be a host of persons in like 
circumstances in our penal institutions 
today who need to be given the same 
opportunity afforded to Mr. Resko. 

Throughout one detects a resentment. 
however mild, against the society that 
exacted this penalty from him. All too 
apparent is an unhealthy pride and 
arrogance that detract from the merit of 
the book. All too often it deteriorates to 
the level of the sensational, and at times 
the salacious. 

Cassin F. GRAHAM 


Our Literary Heritage, by Van Wyck 
Brooks and Otto L. Bettmann. 
241 pp. Dutton. $8.50. 


(j= BeETTMANN has performed an 
ambitious and remarkably success- 
ful job of editing in his abridgment of 
Makers and Finders, Van Wyck Brooks’ 
famous five volume history of American 
literature. In spite of much necessary 
reorganizing and recasting of material 
in order to confine it within these nar- 
row boundaries, he has managed to 
retain both the unity and the panoramic 
quality of the original work. None of 
the harsh transitions so often visible in 
surveys ambitious enough to encompass 
115 years in less than 300 pages are 
evident here. 

The almost tangible coherence of the 
book is based on more. than technically 
perfect editing, however. Both Van 
Wyck Brooks and Otto Bettmann -have 
sensed and portrayed well the thread of 
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unity, as well as continuity, which runs 
through the formation of our national 
literature. As literary historians, the 
authors keep in mind the overall pic- 
ture which it is their purpose to present. 
Though they discuss the personalities 
and works of individuals from 1800 to 
1915, keeping them within their period 
and section of the country, they are 
careful to insert summarizing chapters 
pointing out how these writers have 
contributed to the development of litera- 
ture in America, thereby supplementing 
the anthologies which make uncon- 
cerned broadjumps from period to period 
giving the student a false notion of iso- 
lation within each period. 

Only by a refusal to present a re- 
strictive definition of literature could 
the broad scope of this book be achieved. 
Newspaper and magazine writing are 
considered a part of the heritage. Dime 
novels and wild west tales are discussed 
as contributory factors, as well as the 
growth of the literary magazines. This, 
plus an insight into how the various 
political and social adjustments in the 
nation affected the nation’s literature 
affords a richness of perspective which 
leads the reader to what is undoubtedly 
the authors’ point of view: that this 
development is by no means a completed 
process. Rather, our heritage is a work- 
ing, growing heritage that promises 
great things for the future. 

Five hundred illustrations, collected 
by Mr. Bettmann, accompany the text 
and add a value to the abridgment. An 
index of names makes the book extreme- 
ly practical for reference work. 

Betry Turznik 


Like a Bulwark, by Marianne Moore. 
32 pp. Viking. $2.50. 


Econ SLENDER collection of eleven 
poems, indicates that Miss Marianne 
Moore has lost none of the poetical pow- 
ers that are peculiarly hers. Still inquisi- 
tive and fastidious, still with a passion 
for miscellany, and with an unusual 
ability to observe with wonder, Miss 
Moore continues her discourses on the 
world and the heart. Of course, the 
word “discourses” is not completely ac- 
curate; her verses are, in the main, 
poetic. I use the term in reference to 
her moralizing. 

In the initial poem, “Bulwarked 
Against Fate,” Miss Moore sternly sa- 
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Lloyd Frankenberg: What he has liked 


lutes the person able to remain unbroken 
by the tempests, the tribulations, of the 
world. She announces with a most com- 
pressed diction the compact, firm char- 
acter paradoxically made by the very 
thrust of the blast to be a bulwark 
against fate. The final poem, “Blessed 
Is the Man,” shows her saluting, in a 
beatitude, “the unaccommodating man,” 
honest, sincere, courageous, unselfish, 
illuminated’ by the light that should 
guide the world. As one ponders this 
poem it soon becomes apparent that such 
a man, called “blessed,” is the very same 
person Miss Moore intially saluted as a 
bulwark against fate. 

These two poems are the most impor- 
tant ones in the volume. “Rosemary,” a 
graceful lyrical reference to an old Span- 





Marianne Moore: Passion for miscellany 


ish legend about the rosemary tree, and 
“Logic and the Magic Flute” are the 
most charming. Both present subtle 
rhythmic patterns that aptly illustrate 
Miss Moore’s technical proficiency. “The 
Staff of Aesculapius,” a tribute to the 
efforts of medical research, is the weak- 
est of the poems. “Style” discourses on 
just that, whether it be in dancing, skat- 
ing or in the motions of “Fireflies a-glit- 
ter.” “Tom Fool at Jamaica” serves as 
an illustration of Miss Moore’s fondness 
for apostrophes. “The Web One Weaves 
of Italy” spotlights one of Miss Moore’s 
typical gnomic utterances: “Because the 
heart is in it all is well.” The other three 
poems reflect the kind of thing one can 
find in the seventeenth century emblem 
writers. Perhaps Miss Moore could be 
called an emblem writer—one who neg- 
lects to give you the woodcut. 
Rospert R. YacksHAw 


Invitation to Poetry, by Lloyd Frank- 
enberg. 414 pp. Doubleday. 
$6.75. 


[x HIS CLEVER introduction to Invita- 
tion to Poetry Lloyd Frankenberg ad- 
mits that any anthology reflects only the 
personal decision of the editor in its com- 
pilation. It does not mean that the poems 
therein are the best ever written, or the 
best of a particular poet, but only that 
the editor likes these poems. Franken- 
berg readily confesses that these are 
poems that he has enjoyed, and he hopes 
the reader will share his happiness. 
Therefore, it would be unjust to criti- 
cize him for poems omitted. Franken- 
berg’s two favorite poets, William 
Shakespeare and Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins, have the greatest number of selec- 
tions included. His interpretation of 
Hopkin’s poems is far from what I con- 
sider orthodox. For example, “The 
Windhover” in which Hopkins com- 
pares the soaring falcon to Christ and 
the bird’s downward plunge to His 
death on Calvary does not have this 
Christian interpretation for Frankenberg 
who contents himself in saying, “All 
things ‘here’-—even the powerful wind- 
hover—at a certain point ‘buckle.’” 

A curious prelude is the history of the 
definition of the essence of poetry by 
poets who are not always philosophers. 
It was interesting to see how they op- 
posed each other verbally and knowingly 
in their definitions. 
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The twelve divisions of the book are 
twelve poetic forms and experiences Mr. 
Frankenberg wants to present to his 
reader—among them are love poems, 
melancholy poems, and others. Most of 
the selections within each group are 
quite familiar. Although Mr. Franken- 
berg gives some notes to most of the 
poems, for the novice they are not copi- 
ous enough to be of much help, and for 
the proficient they are useless. 

Mr. Frankenberg announces that he 
soon plans to record many of these 
poems with commentaries. Of course this 
compiler will long be remembered for 
another anthology on records, The 
Pleasure Dome, in which he persuaded 
many of the English world’s foremost 
poets to read selections for an audience 
that might never otherwise hear them. 

Rev. AntHony J. VADER 


The Book of Catholic Quotations, 
edited by John Chapin. 1073 pp. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $8.50. 


Ws PEOPLE think of reference 
books they think of library books, 
not of books for the home, and yet the 
books in daily domestic use, in the 
kitchen, in the hallway, in the living 
room, are nearly all reference books: the 
cookbook, the telephone directory, the 
dictionary—and to them now deserves to 
be added this splendid collection. 

There are more than ten thousand 
quotations, compiled from approved 
Catholic writing, and the editor, with all 
the help that he lists so generously, has 
done a good job of this most difficult 
task. This is a book that will satisfy 
less and less as you read more and more, 
and that is a good thing. For every 
quotation that is included there is many 
a one left out; that is the task of an 
editor, often a thankless one. Neverthe- 
less, for the general reader, as well as for 
the speaker and the preacher, this book 
can do great good. The book deserves to 
rank with the famous Bartlett's Book of 
Quotations and is a necessary purchase 
for any reading Catholic. The school 
and parish libraries deserve this book, 
and it belongs on the reference shelf of 
the local public library. 

The publishers are to be congratulated 
on getting out this fine volume at so rea- 
sonable a price. The fact that they can 
even attempt to publish such a book as 
this is heartening proof of the growing 
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quality of Catholic reading habits. There 
are God's plenty of good things contain- 
ed herein. From a book of quotations it 
would be folly even to begin to quote, 
but here is the wit and wisdom of G. K. 
Chesterton adjacent to the pastoral 
words of Cardinal Manning, flanked by 
lines of Gerard Manley Hopkins. The 
patristic writings of the Church are well 
represented, the pontifical pronounce- 
ments, the present day words of our 
Holy Father alongside the words of his 
predecessors. Chaucer, Southwell, Dry- 
den, all the writers up to Thomas Mer- 
ton and Father LaFarge are here in full 
measure. The subject arrangement and 
the indexing are a pleasure to the mind 
and the hand and the eye. . 

Altogether this book is a most satisfac- 
tory production, and if it is supported 
by the readers in the way that it de- 
serves, it may well be a landmark book, 
the beginning of a series of reference 
books that we so sorely lack. 

WrtuiaM Reapy 


This Mysterious Human Nature, by 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 244 pp. 
Scribners. $3.50. 


T= 1s no bedside book. Father James 
M. Gillis, the eminent Paulist, de- 
mands some thinking of his readers to 
march with the thinking he has written 
into This Mysterious Human Nature. 
Some of the thinking the reader does 
may place him at odds with Father Gillis 
without detracting one whit from his 
admiration for the author. 

Father Gillis brings to his book erudi- 
tion, a sound scholarship that makes 
many of his fellow writers seem super- 
ficial scribblers. The writing is provoca- 
tive, designedly so. The author earned a 
doctorate in sacred theology at the 
Angelicum in Rome. For twenty-six 
years he was editor of The Catholic 
World and author of a weekly column 
that was widely syndicated in the Cath- 
olic press. The pulpit, the retreat mas- 
ter’s desk, the lecture platform have 
provided further outlets for this doughty 
priest. 

After examining the riddle that is 
man, Father Gillis discourses on St. 
Augustine’s Confessions. These chapters 
have some of the best writing in the 
book. But through the book as a whole 
runs the golden thread of Father Gillis’ 
love for St. Paul and St. Augustine. He 
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Devoted to an 
encounter between 
Christians and Jews 


THE 
BRIDGE 


A YEARBOOK OF JUDAEO-CHRISTIAN 
STUDIES: VOLUME II 


Essays on the Triple Mystery of 
Israel, the Dead Sea Scrolls, the 
Genius of Hebrew Thought, the 
Church’s Prayer for the Jews, 
Christ and the Beasts, Michel- 
angelo’s Prophets, Epstein’s 
Madonnas, Chaucer’s Prioress, 
the Dreyfus Case, Anti-Semi- 
tism in Soviet Russia, the Evans- 
ton Assembly, and others. $3.95 


An outstanding life 
of Joan of Arc 


THE 


-MALD OF 


ORLEANS 


By SVEN STOLPE 


Unlike Lucien Fabre in his re- 
cent study, the Swedish author 
sees Joan as a mystic rather than 
a merely national heroine. By 
shifting the emphasis of her life 
to the spiritual, he gives an in- 
terpretation of Joan beyond the 
reach of previous biographies. A 
highly original and yet com- 
pletely convincing portrait of 
absorbing interest, a superb 
work of literature. $4.00 


At your bookseller’s cae 
PANTHEON BOOKS 
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has made these great minds his very 
own. 

Father Gillis provides a brief but 
highly effective course in apologetics in 
chapters on “Jesus Christ and His 
Church.” It is no ponderous treatise but 
it is written with a suavity that enhances 
the points which he makes. 

These chapters—in fact, almost any 
page of the book—are a gold mine of 
quotable material. And while making 
this comment it could be added that one 
could build himself a worthwhile library 
were he to buy the books of those 
authors Father Gillis cites. 

The book bears the subtitle “Essays in 
Practical Ethics.” About twenty brief 
chapters are devoted to these. Like His 
Master before him, Father Gillis utters 
some “hard sayings.” Might be good for 
most of us to read this book and then 
recast our New Year’s resolutions. 

Crem Lane 


Journals of Jean Cocteau, edited 
with an introduction by Wallace 
Fowlie. 250 pp. Criterion. $5. 


pQssames wHo are already familiar with 
Cocteau’s films, plays and drawings 
will not be surprised at the acrobatically 
imaginative quality of his writing. This 
Journal, which is not a journal at all, 
is presented in Cocteau’s typical style, 
which seems to belie the purpose. of 
style—to convey meaning most effective- 
ly. But a reader who defines style in this 
manner is parting company with Coc- 
teau at the very beginning. For this great 
stylist believes that to make things easy 
for the reader is to put him to sleep. 
So, in order to dig up the spectacular 
idea, “still with the earth on it,” we 
have to accept a sort of imaginative 
shorthand. Instead of a squiggle which 
represents a phonetic fragment, here a 
deceptively simple sentence represents 
the logical process which led up to it 
and the consequences which may be 
derived from it. To quote his own pro- 
nouncement, “a great literary master- 
piece is but a dictionary in disorder.” 
Why is this book called the Journals? 
The editor, Wallace Fowlie, explains 
that he hopes to present a fairly chron- 
ological development of Cocteau’s mind 
and personality through extracts from 
several of his books, pieced together. 
Thus in the section on friends who in- 
fluenced him, there are selections on 
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Raymond Radiguet from Lettre ..a 
Jacques Maritain and from La difficulte 
d'etre, judgments separated by the space 
of twenty years. Some selections are un- 
identified, but all have been taken from 
one of six sources, none available in 
English translation. 


Translating such verbal gymnastics 
must have been a very difficult problem. 
Fowlie says “a fairly literal translation 
seemed often to serve better than an 
effort to recast the original in order to 
find a style and phrasing more native 
to English.” His own introduction, how- 
ever, reflects some of the same tech- 
niques, and here they are more regret- 
table, since the introduction could have 
done much to interpret for the reader 
who is unfamiliar with Cocteau’s work. 
Instead there are such examples of un- 
explained intellectual double-talk as 
“doctrine of the gratuitous act” and 
“Cocteau’s creative method is the prac- 
tice of exorcism.” 


One of the most interesting sections 
of the Journals is the essay on “commit- 
ments,” a word used by Cocteau to en- 
compass ideals, causes, obligations he has 
adopted as his own. He says he is op- 
posed in general to causes espoused by 
groups, and prefers to remain “a lonely 
pedestrian.” There are fewer and fewer 
lonely pedestrians because most people 
nowadays prefer to watch from the side 
of the road, or hitch-hike in autos not 
their own. He will undertake any com- 
mitment, whether connected with his 
main interest or not,, if only to show 
that there is “no inn closed to the lone- 





Jean Cocteau: “’A lonely pedestrian’ 





ly pedestrian”—he has managed a Negro 
prizehghter through twelve successful 
bouts. As a result of his commitment to 
commitments, he has left his mark on 
every aspect of twentieth-century French 
culture. 


Oxca M. PETERSON 


The Bridge, Volume Il, edited by 
John M. -Oesterreicher. 357 pp. 
Pantheon. $3.95. 


Wome two short years, The Bridge 
—a yearbook of the Institute of 
Judaeo-Christian studies, Seton Hall 
University—has sprung from seed into 
full flower. The second volume, like its 
predecessor, contains an impressive array 
of articles and book reviews written by 
scholars on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The contributions belong to widely 
separated fields of knowledge, but they 
share a common aim: to show that there 
is a continuity between the Old Dispen- 
sation and the New; to search out the 
inner relationship between Judaism and 
Christianity today. As the dust jacket on 
the book specifies: “To define negatively 
The Bridge’s approach: it is the opposite 
of Toynbee’s. For its contributors, 
Judaism is not a ‘fossilized relic’ of a 
defunct Syriac culture, nor is Christ 
merely one among many teachers. 
Rather do they look with reverence and 
affection on things Jewish, and yet the 
word of Christ is to them God's final 
revelation.” 

Nowhere has this reviewer read a finer 
discussion of Israel’s role in the Chris- 
tian economy of salvation; of the rela- 
tionship between physical and spiritual 
descent from Abraham; of past and 
present Jewish messianic aspirations, 
than in Charles Journet’s study on “The 
Mysterious Destinies of Israel.” Here is 
an article which by itself recommends 
purchase of the book. But the volume 
offers much more. Of special merit is a 
terse treatise on “The Word Is a Seed” 
by Fr. Alexander Jones. In just twenty 
pages the author shows, more clearly 
and more beautifully than many another 
before him, how the particular thread of 
revelation concerning the Word of God 
spanned both Testaments, developing in 
clarity until it reached culmination in 
the Gospel of St. John. Worthy, too, of 
particular mention is a timely study by 
Fr. Oesterreicher on “The Community 
of Qumran.” Having set the stage with 
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a brief history of the Dead Sea Cave 
discoveries, the author compares Qum- 
ran spirituality (according to our present 
state of knowledge) with that of primi- 
tive Christianity. He concludes: “The 
Teacher of Justice and Christ are incom- 


mensurable; Qumran is not the cradle of - 


the Church. Still, for all their shortcom- 
ings, the monks of Qumran, poor, chaste, 
and obedient, penitents of Israel, war- 
riors against the forces of darkness, 
watchers for God’s kingdom, are the 
Christian’s kin.” 

There are more studies. “The Painter 
and the Prophets” by Barry Ulanov 
analyzes the Sistine Chapel sibyls and 
prophets; “Dreyfus and After” by Joseph 
N. Moody offers a case history of ‘un- 
fortunate anti-Semitism: “Pro Perfidis 
Judaeis” by Mother Kathryn Sullivan 
explains the true meaning of the litur- 
gical phrase. The remaining contribu- 
tions, too numerous to mention, include 
a survey on “Anti-Semitism in the Soviet 
Union” by William Keller, and a book 
review of Joseph Klausner’s “Messianic 
Idea in Israel” by J. Edgar Bruns. 

A welcome addition to this second 
volume of The Bridge is a set of eight 
plates, illustrating the articles. Still miss- 
ing is an index which would make the 
articles even more valuable. As it is, this 
book sets a very high standard for 
further volumes in the series. 


Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


Omega: Last of the Barques, by 
Frederick D. Wilhelmsen. 124 pp. 
Newman. $3.75. 


“Ve SPENDS thousands of years 
perfecting an elaborate and use- 
ful art, altogether one with the grain of 
nature, clean, silent, and graced with 
the beauty of this world. Within thirty 


years, it drops into nothingness.” 


For Professor Wilhelmsen, a Univer- 


sity of Santa Clara philosopher, the 
passing of the sailing ship is the passing 
of a way of life, an epoch and an art. 
Determined to capture the spirit of sail 
while it still breathed, he followed its 
trail to the coast of Peru and found it 
dying in the company of a handful of 
resigned sail-men. 
Sailor-author-metaphysician Wilhelm- 
sen rode the Omega, the venerable four- 
master in which sail breathes its unsung 
last, climbed its rigging, manned its 
helm, and became one with its proud 
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Jacket illustration for “Omega: Last of the Batques” 


“The passing of a way of life, an epoch and an art”’ 


death-gasp. Of this, and of the men who 
sail the Omega—her captain, a hardy 
stubborn German with a keen sense of 
sail, and her sailmaker, a dedicated an- 
cient who knows nothing but sail—Pro- 
fessor Wilhelmsen wondered, and wrote. 

This is a short work of love—of in- 
timacy and reflection. Like all good 
works of love, it is not always easy to 
follow because of the intimacy which it 
presupposes. It is rewarding for the hu- 
man and humanizing experience of its 
reflections. 

Omega has a meaning universal to all 
who have felt the sea: for the novice 
who knows no more than the sense of 
mysterious power and magnitude 
wrought by the surf on a shore, as well 
as for the professional mariner who 
knows typhoon and calm and landfall. 
But it is a meaning which cannot be 
retold; one must read the epitaph at the 
grave or, barring this, at Professor Wil- 
helmsen’s portrait of it. 

Micuaer E. Scuirtz 


The Book of the Sky, edited by A. 
C. Spectorsky. 490 pp. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. $10. 


he Book of the Sky is the third in 
a series of anthologies designed even 
more particularly than most for the gift 
trade. Like its predecessors, which dealt 


with the sea and with the mountains, it 
is organized around a dominant feature 
of man’s physical environment, one 
which has inspired countless generations 
to awe, study, adventure—and to write 
prose suitable. for anthologizing. 

The book is ideal for browsing. Hand- 
somely printed and bound, it contains 
eighty-five dramatic photographs and 
sketches of the sky and related subjects 
plus many line drawings. Prose contents 
range from the quaint speculations of 
early astronomers to selections by literary 
giants and samples of top-quality cur- 
rent reporting of science and aero- 
nautics. A random listing of some of the 
writers represented gives you Ovid, Coc- 
teau, Chaucer, Virginia Woolf, Coper- 
nicus, Poe, Dickens, E. B. White and 
Edward R. Murrow. 

Just rounding up a file of literary ref- 
erences to the sky wouldn’t, of course, 
necessarily make a good book. A. C. 
Spectorsky, as in the earlier volumes of 
the series, has exercised considerable in- 
telligence in his selections, providing 
variety and balance and avoiding the ob- 
vious. You will not, for instance, find 
anything from Wind, Sand and Stars. 
But the late Antoine de Saint Exupery, 
without whom no anthology of the sky 
could be complete, is present with a 
piece from his less well known South- 
ern Mail. % 

The book is divided into six sections: 
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“Men Venture Into the Sky,” “Men Live 
and Work in the Sky,” “Men Against 
the Sky,” “Men Study the Sky,” “Men 
Fight in the Sky” and “Men Wonder 
at the Sky.” Spectorsky’s terse introduc- 
tions to each section and each selection 
are literate, apt and unobtrusive. 
Ricuarp P. Frissie 


The Conquistadors, by Jean Descola. 
Translated by Maicolm Barnes. 
404 pp. Viking. $5. 


yr of footnotes and bibliography, 
so often annoying to the general 
reader, this survey of Spain in the New 
World, bears the marks of a trained 
historian familiar with the changing 
locale of the drama and at home: with 
the actors who strut upon its stage. The 
story unfolds against a backdrop at once 
ideal and real. The crusading zeal of the 
Spanish sovereigns, given pause in 1492 
by the conquest of Granada and re- 
kindled at the prospect of converting the 
heathen of Cathay, is set against the 
royal ambition to dominate Europe. 

The prologue, “Terra Incognita,” 
sketches the mental climate of Europe 
in the late fifteenth century, with its 
confusion of truth and fiction, its fan- 
tastic tales of the Sea of Darkness be- 
yond the Pillars of Hercules, its increas- 
ing awareness of the riches of the Indies, 
and its growing conviction that the 
future of Europe would be settled at sea. 
The conquest proper is treated in four 
large blocks: (1) the discoveries and ex- 
plorations of Columbus; (2)) Cortes and 
the “Aztec agony” in Mexico; (3) the 
Pizarros and the struggle with Inca com- 
munism; (4) the war with the Araucan- 
ians in Chile, and, on the east side of 
the continent, the push from the Rio de 
la Plata, west and northwest, to the 
Caribbean and the discovery of the 
Mississippi. A final chapter discusses the 
“colonial problem” (the enslavement of 
the Indian and the Negro), and en- 
deavors to assess the general character 
of the conquest “so that a true image 
may emerge, one removed both from the 
‘black legend’ and from the romantic 
image.” 

A, somewhat similar organization of 
the vast and complex material of the 
conquest has been followed by many 
American historians; what distinguishes 
this study is what one might call the 
European approach. Events in the New 
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World do not just happen; they unfold 
against a European background. For 
example, we read: “As the Aztecs began 
their march, St. Bernard was preaching 
the Second Crusade in France.” And 
again, the author notes that the defeat 
of Francis I of France by the Spaniards 
at Pavia synchronized with the entrance 
of Pizarro into Inca territory. So, too, the 
biographies of the leaders are to-a certain 
extent psychological studies in which the 
general European and national heritage 
of the conquistadors, their religious be- 
liefs and traditions, and the interaction 
of all these influences and the New 
World environment on the individual, 
play their parts. 

Curiously enough, the missionary en- 
deavor of the various religious orders, 
though an important aspect of the 
Spanish conquest, is referred to only in- 
cidentally until we reach chapter sixteen 
entitled “The Voice of a Just Man: 
Bartolome de las Casas.” Does the author 
wish to imply that Las Casas was typical 
of the average missionary? Certainly 
most of the friars were friends of the 
natives, and zealous for their conversion, 
many of them to the point of martyr- 
dom; yet they did not all agree with Las 
Casas on the question of the enslave- 
ment of the Indian. But Las Casas, as 
the most vehement and persistent de- 
fender of the Indian, was cordially hated 
by the encomenderos, who took the fight 
to Spain, and in the long run undid most 
of the friar’s work. 

The translation reads smoothly, with 
only an occasional suggestion that the 
translator was not thoroughly familiar 
with a Catholic vocabulary. Seventeen 
maps, a comparative chronology of the 
conquest, an explanatory list of Spanish 
officials, and an analytical index enhance 
the usefulness of this excellent synthesis. 

Sister Mary Aucustina, B.V.M. 


The Church in Soviet Russia, by 
Matthew Spinka. 179 pp. Oxford 
University Press. $3.25. 


I hoy very readable small volume lim- 
its itself to the problem of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. It begins with 
a discussion of the events connected 
with the revolution of 1917 which, in 
its earlier, pro-democratic phase, gave 
the Orthodox Church a freedom which 
it had not enjoyed for centuries. A pa- 
triarch, Tikhon, was elected, giving the 





Church a new visible head. From this 
step it had been hoped that there would 
follow increased independence and ac- 
tivity on the part of the Church. The 
Bolshevist Revolution was, however, 
soon to place the new church adminis- 
tration in conflict with the government. 
Tikhon at first frankly condemned Bol- 
shevist excesses, but eventually lost hope 
that the Bolshevist government could be 
replaced, and established with it peace 
of a sort. 

It is one of the great advantages of 
Spinka’s book that wherever moves were 
made to bring the Church and the Bol- 
shevist state into contact, he follows 
events closely, paying proper attention 
to the terroristic steps which preceded 
every arrangement, and the supervision 
by, and subordination to, the state which 
was to become part and parcel of “the 
strange alliance” between Russian ortho- 
doxy and revolutionary communism. 
Reference is made also to the irregular- 
ities which accompanied both the elec- 
tion and some of the more important 
acts of the patriarchs, Sergei and Alexei, 
who were to succeed Tikhon, although 
the election of Sergei did not take place 
until 1943. Both Sergei and Alexei used 
every opportunity to emphasize their de- 
votion to “the canons and regulations of 
the Church” but deviations from them 
were substantial. 

The book is particularly impressive 
when it lists the fulsome praise be- 
stowed upon Stalin by both Sergei and 
Alexei and some of their closest collab- 
orators. The leaders of the Orthodox 
Church, then, officially and extensively 
participated in that “cult of the individ- 
ual” so forcefully denounced by the pres- 
ent rulers of the Kremlin. This should 
be taken into account by Western 
church leaders who will, apparently, in- 
tensify their relation with the Russian 
Orthodox Church in years to come. 
They should also remember the extent 
to which the Orthodox Church has been 
made the tool of Communist policies; 
on this matter, Spinka gives details not 
easily available from other sources. 

In spite of all, the author tries to be 
fair. It was natural, indeed, for Russian 
church leaders to do their level best in 
order to secure the survival of the 
Church as an institution, and the con- 
tinued possibility of administering the 
sacraments to the faithful. Like the au- 
thor, most of us would be content to 
leave “all absolute judgments to Him 
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Who sees into the hearts of men.” It 
seems necessary, however, to add that 
exception must be taken to Spinka’s ap- 
parent willingness to identify the sub- 
jugation and exploitation of the Church 
by the state under Communist rule with 
that under the Czar. The difference is 
not only that Communist policy even 
now aims at the ultimate elimination of 
all “religious prejudices.” The Commu- 
nist state is, even after the death of 
Stalin, run by a totalitarian party which 
employs, and must employ, terror as an 
instrument not only of policy but of 
survival; this places it in everyday con- 
tradiction with the moral law. The pol- 
icies of the Czar might be right or they 
might be wrong, but the policies of a 
totalitarian tyranny are all tainted by 
that contempt for, and disregard of, the 
moral law, which is part and parcel of 
its very existence. 
Ferpinanp A. HERMENS 


Martyrs of Nagasaki, by Frederick 
Vincent Williams. 145 pp. Acad- 
emy Library Guild. $3.75. 


pon most Catholic city, Nagasaki, 
forms the core around which Mr. 
Williams weaves this chronicle of the 
Church’s efforts to Christianize pagan 
Japan. Spanning 400 years of history, it 
is often sketchy and episodic, but, 
marked with a close personal acquaint- 
ance with the land and its people, it 
breathes the same conviction once re- 
corded by Japan’s first missionary, St. 
Francis Xavier, that “the Japanese Chris- 
tians are my delight.” 

Xavier's coming to Japan in 1549 was 
part of that incredible outburst of 
European energy that spread western 
ideas, weapons, and organization 
throughout the world. But Japan’s re- 
sistance to westernization became fan- 
atical, and brought persecution to the 
early Christians. In 1597 with the spear 
pierced bodies of twenty-six martyrs at 
Nagasaki, there began over 250 years of 
relentless search and death for Japanese 
Catholics. Not until 1858, after the 
European powers forced open the port 
of Nagasaki, did missionaries return, 
even then ignorant of the survival of 
Japanese Christianity. The discovery of 
these “lost Christians” is dramatically 
told by our author with new materials 
pieced together from the archives of the 
Nagasaki diocese. 
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Once the symbols of Christianity 
were displayed in Nagasaki—a church, 
its crosses and statues—the Japanese 
Christians hopefully showed themselves. 
Still cautious, they inquired: “Your 
kingdom and that of Rome, they have 
the same heart?” Another sign they 
sought was the celibacy of the priest- 
hood: they had rejected a Protestant 
missionary when he had introduced his 
wife and children. Eventually some 
30,000 of these “lost Christians” were 
discovered; they had preserved the rudi- 
ments of Christianity in ingeniously or- 
ganized secret communities. 

Contemporary Japan has witnessed a 
new phenomena. Western civilization 
has been adopted in haste without par- 
allel in Asia, but it is the science and 
technology of the West without its 
religious content. However, this book 
predicts a surprisingly bright future for 
the Church in new democratic Japan. 

As a popular account, linking the 
chief events of Japanese Christianity, 
this slim volume does its work well. Per- 
haps increased interest in the story of 
Christianity in Asia, inspired by works 
such as this, will bring forth a detailed, 
analytical, and documented study of 
Christian origins in Japan. 

Epmunp S. WEHRLE 


The Springs of Morality, edited by 
John M. Todd. 327 pp. Macmil- 
lan. $6. 


[F ANYONE who pretends to some com- 


petence in morals or ethics will look 


at this book’s opening paper, he will find 
that he has fallen into a sweet trap: a 
trap, because such of us are traditionally 
wary of anybody’s writing about “morals” 
or “ethics”; and a sweet trap because 
once you're caught up in this sympos- 
ium, you're glad to be there. 

This is no book about morals in the 
American moral sense, or the French 
moral sense, or the Irish moral sense. 
This is in the English moral sense, and 
stems from the genius of the people who 
gave us English law: fair, square, and 
reasoned to the point. It is so fair that it 
devotes more than three quarters of its 
bulk to “moralities” other than the out- 
right Catholic. There are two grand 
chapters of introduction. Then four 
great areas are explored: historical in- 
fluences, secondary sciences contributing 
to the concept and practice of morality, 
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letters —and each is introduced by the 
author’s notes. 

$8.75 


THE TWO-EDGED SWORD 


An Interpretation of the Old Testament 
By John L. McKenzie, S.J. 


One of America’s leading Scripture schol- 
ars presents religious ideas and values of 
the Old Testament in a way that gives 
them meaning for the modern reader. 


$4.50 











At your bookstore 
The BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


402 Bruce Bldg. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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concrete moral problems, and moralities 
outside the Church. 

Now it takes a good theme to hang all 
that together, and it takes some good 
men with hammers to drive in the strong 
points to hang it on. The theme is the 
best in the world: the love of God. That 
one moves all through the papers as a 
leitmotif that comes out finally and 
exultantly in one of the finest short 
pieces I have read on the Mystical Body: 
the concluding essay of the whole sym- 
posium. 

And the men? Well, except for Father 
Vann, O.P., they are unknown to al- 
most all Americans. Maybe that’s all to 
the good, for by the time the twenty-four 
essays are all done, you begin to won- 
der how the English ever got so far 
ahead of the intellectuals in America 
when discussion on morals emerged. 





posal. The fellows in the neighborhood 
look upon his home as a sort of neigh- 
borhood club room. He works with them 
also in the parish club rooms, teaches 
them Catechism through the Archcon- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, and 
guides them in the Young Christian 
Workers’ Movement. Despite many dis- 
appointments he still retains tremendous 
faith in the modern teen-ager. He tells 
of his own lonely youth in Indiana and 
points out that adolescence is the most 
gregarious period in a boy’s life. Recog- 
nizing this, he has tried :to take advan- 
tage of their habit of associating in gangs. 
He works closely with one of the 
assistants, Father Carrol, at St. Francis 
de Paula which is a national Italian 
parish. 

The odd-sized book is well illustrated 


and makes interesting reading especially 


= 
Seen eee: 


Illustrations from “The Great Chain of Life” 


Why do mammals play while ants work? 


If you are a garden variety intellec- 
tual, or if you are one of our so-called 
Catholic intellectuals, you ought to read 
this book. The Springs of Morality 
powers a trap that may by paradox be a 
gateway to some freer thinking, in the 
best sense. 

Rev. Patrick O’Brien 


Patterns for Teenagers, by Vincent 
J. Giese. 139 pp. Fides. $3.50. 


T= SECOND text in the Fides Family 
Readers series deals with one man’s 
experience in working with teen-agers at 
St. Francis de Paula parish on the south 
side of Chicago. Mr. Giese has worked 
for four years with city youth most of 
whom have never been inside of a Cath- 
olic school. To the average hardheaded 
teacher his principles will probably seem 
quite naive. He looks upon himself as a 
kind of older brother to the teen-ager 
and places his possessions at their dis- 
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for any one dealing with teen-agers who 
are not enrolled in Catholic high schools. 
He describes the Confraternity program 
for public high school students. He 
mentions that 40,000 Catholic boys and 
girls attended public high schools in 
Chicago last year and of these only 6,000 
received any form of religious instruc- 
tion! Although he admits it’s very dis- 
couraging at times, the Confraternity 
work somehow draws teen-agers closer to 
the church. They get to know the 
parish priest and “in some subtle way 
loyalties and attachments to their parish 
church are being developed.” 

Giese insists that friendship must be 
the basis of dealing with these boys. 
Christ used friendship to influence the 
apostles. We must also trust teen-agers 
in working with them. “There are many 
advantages which an adult friend can 
offer young people during these forma- 
tive years” but he believes that ideally 
such workers should be part of an apos- 


tolic leadership training program at the 





parish level and enjoy the full support 
and confidence of the priest in order to 
succeed, 

For Giese, this work with teen-agers 
has been a welcome break in mid-week 


. from the rather fast-paced, tensed-up 


hustle of the business and professional 
world. It gives him a chance once more 
to identify himself with young people, 
young hearts with all their idealism, lack 
of cynicism, their enthusiasm and open 
mindedness. This experience he con- 
fesses has given him a certain psycholog- 
ical stability and has strengthened his 
relationship to the parish. 

The last third of the book is devoted 
to twenty-four outlines of meetings of 
the Young Christian Workers which 
have been used in the Parish Confrater- 
nity Program, Although the book is 
gregarious Cit never firmly grips any one 
problem) it does give a homey account 
of working with teen-agers and their 
problems. Perhaps some of Giese’s en- 
thusiasm will wear off on many readers. 

Rev. Epwarp Herr 


The Great Chain of Life, by Joseph 
Wood Krutch. 227 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.75. 


A FRESH approach to the perpetual 
debate on evolution makes this a 
provocative book; yet one cannot help 
but wish that Mr. Krutch were as prob- 
ing and enlightened a metaphysician as 
he is a naturalist. Not infrequently his 
propositions and conclusions leave. him 
at the foot of a theological hill which he 
refuses to climb. 

Still his dipsute with the sweeping 
generalizations of Darwin is noteworthy. 
Others have picked up the gauntlet but 
none as engagingly. So adroitly does he 
pique the composure of those both in 
and out of professional biology who 
have interpreted Darwinism as dogma 
rather than theory, you suspect that they 
might not really mind. But when he 
finishes with them, their doctrine of 
natural selection is as full of holes as a 
piece of Swiss cheese. Not that he denies 
natural selection or evolution as factors 
in a species’ change to higher forms, but 
he does deny that they are the only 
factors. 

If natural selection, in the strict 
sense, only allows that an animal ac- 
quires and keeps a characteristic just as 
long as that characteristic furthers the 
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survival of its particular species, then 
why, the author asks, do the so-called 
higher animals like mammals exhibit 
inconsequential traits like play; whereas 
ants, the so-called lower forms, resemble 
machines, never tolerating in their eff- 
ciency anything that does not contribute 
directly to the perpetuation of their 
species? 

Perhaps, the author suggests, an ani- 
mal has an innate capacity for preferring 
one characteristic over another: what 
develops might be partly its own doing 
and not just the result of external forces. 
This “consciousness,” might very well 
be the answer, but to suppose that out 
of this rudimentary awareness man’s 
soul evolved—here we must climb that 
hill Mr. Krutch ignores. 

For this reason the book is not for the 
nature reader with only a casual inter- 
est in philosophy. But for the reader who 
understands the difference between a 
mortal soul and an immortal one, the 
reading will be challenging. 

WriurumM A. Murray 


Contemporary Capitalism, by John 
Strachey. 374 pp. Random House. 
$5. 


jom Srracuey, who has held high 
ofhces in Churchill’s war-time gov- 
ernment, is a member of the Labor 
Party in the British House of Commons. 
He is also an economist and a socialist. 
And in Contemporary Capitalism he 
joins the parade of an increasing number 
of socialists who have turned their 
analytical powers to the task of improv- 
ing capitalism rather than superseding it 
with a full-blown socialist economy. 

Mr. Strachey thinks that in order to 
make the capitalist system better serve 
the political purposes of the whole so- 
ciety it is necessary to examine the oper- 
ation and effect of the system in great 
Western states where it is still dominant. 
In pursuit of that objective he takes a 
hurried but broad look at the American 
and British economies and several quick 
glances at that of Western Germany. He 
discovers that “capitalist society'in 1956 
is a very different thing from what it was 
100 years ago . . . or even from what it 
was 50 years ago when most of the cur- 
rent socialist conceptions of it were first 
formulated.” 

What kind of thing was capitalism 
100 or fifty years ago? Until the Great 
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Depression in the late 1920’s and early 
30’s capitalism was characterized by two 
notorious features. First, the system was 
under the private and selfish domination 
of the ten per cent (or less) of the so- 
ciety who received fifty per cent of the 
national income, thereby condemning 
ninety per cent of the society to scramble 
for the fifty per cent remainder. This 
ratio continued inflexibly right up to 
1939. Secondly, there was and is an “in- 
nate tendency . . . for the share of the 
mass of the population to worsen under 
capitalism.” 

Present day capitalism differs from its 
predecessor. It differs because the system 
has had borne upon itself the impact of 
“essentially political forces.” These dem- 
ocratic. forces have “balanced, and, in 
the end, even begun to outweigh, the 
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inherent tendencies of the system.” That 
this is so is borne out by the fact that 
during and since World War II the peo- 
ple of the Western democracies have 
compelled their governments to inter- 
vene directly into the economic order to 
curb the more socially disastrous of the 
“innate tendencies of capitalism.” 

Mr. Strachey’s book provides no new 
insights into the nature and problems of 
contemporary capitalism. It does, how- 
ever, provide some new and useful statis- 
tics on income distribution. And some 
parts of the technical critique are good 
and provocative, especially his compara- 
tive analysis of the economics of Karl 
Marx and Lord Keynes. But the author 
does not draw out explicitly the most 
fundamental significance of the greater 
of these two giant commentators on cap- 
italism, Marx; and Contemporary Cap- 
italism suffers accordingly. 

Apert H. Miiier 


A Piece of My Mind, by Edmund 
Wilson. 239 pp. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. $3.75. 


omen Wu:son might well be called 
the dean of American independent 
literary critics. He is completely un- 
afhliated, has no ties with any institution 
or movement, nor does he limit himself 
to any particular field of human en- 
deavor. His analyses have ranged from 
his well-known early work on Symbol- 
ism, through the history of Socialist 
thought, to his recent work on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. He has not gone unchal- 
lenged of course, but he has scored many 
a point by the quickness and the sharp- 
ness of his perception, when the mills of 
the attached and “professional” critics 
were grinding so very slowly. 

This work, subtitled “Reflections at 
Sixty,” tells us more about ‘the man 
Edmund Wilson, than it does about the 
opinions that have established his “dean- 
ship.” Here again in this summing up, 
he ranges from a somewhat unhappy, 
but unquestionably bold first chapter on 
religion, through the United States, 
Europe, the Jews, science, sex and other 
equally suggestive topics. He concludes 
with some pages of meditations on “The 
Author at Sixty,” devoted largely to his 
father and to his antecedents in general. 

These are belles-lettres at their best. 
At any point along the way one could 
disagree with the author. But one would 
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have difficulty disagreeing with as much 
charm and wit, and in language as beau- 
tiful. CHe has one passage on the virtues 
of the American bathroom that deserves 
to be anthologized.) The sentences roll 
and tumble forth, forcing the ear to read 
with the mind. 

His ideas, perhaps at one time shock- 
ing, and his insights, almost always right 
to the heart of the matter, will annoy 
some readers and please others; but al- 
most all will enjoy the actual reading of 
these “reflections at sixty.” Here expres- 
sion of opinion is carried out with 
flourish and with style, in a manner sel- 
dom attempted today. 

JosepH Carpino 


Portraits from Memory, by Bertrand 
Russell. 246 pp. Simon and Schus- 
ter. $3.50. 


b hers BOOK of essays by an octogenarian 
polymath, has the virtues and short- 
comings of an old man’s book. The au- 
thor says exactly what he thinks, in a 
sprightly and forthright style, conversa- 
tionally but without garrulity. But he is 
full of allusions, some typically English, 
and obscure perhaps to many American 
readers. 

The essays are loosely connected. 
There are groups entitled “Six Auto- 
biographical Essays” and “Portraits from 
Memory.” The remainder cover chiefly 
philosophy, thought in general, politics, 
the atomic age and university life, but 
then so do many in the two groups. This 
is not, in fact, a book to which one 
should reasonably look for a systematic 
expose of thought, Lord Russell’s or any- 
body else’s. But if one who already has 
some acquaintance with the subjects or 
personalities being discussed reads it in 
the hope of finding some new insight, 
he will come upon many rewarding 
obiter dicta, and many entertaining an- 
ecdotes. He will find dogmatic assertions 
to challenge his firmest beliefs, and if 
he is wise, will ruminate on them; he 
will find an absorbing conflict between 
the mathematician’s passion for certainty 
and the Englishman’s hankering after a 
“margin of impression.” 

The autobiographical essays are slight 
but revealing. So are most of the por- 
traits, which cover men as diverse as 
Conrad, H. G. Wells, Shaw, Santayana, 
Whitehead and the Webbs. One learns 


little from the rather general remarks on 
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Joseph Conrad, but much from the ca- 
sual quotations from Conrad's letters 
and conversations. The existence of a 
deep affection between Conrad and Rus- 
sell was unexepected to your reviewer, 
yet, on reflection, how natura! and how 
revealing it was! 

The philosophical essays contain a 
valuable critique of John Stuart Mill, 
and a salutary challenge to the cult of 
common sense and common usage. “Re- 
flections on My 80th Birthday” describes 
Lord Russell's mental climate. It is a 
sad essay with an optimistic ending hard- 
ly justified by what has gone before. It 
relates the gradual modification of in- 
tellectual and social idealism, and seeks 
to interpret life without recourse to the 
Christian synthesis of Grace and Orig- 
inal Sin. 

In a lighter vein, there is an entirely 
delightful chapter on Cambridge dons 
of the 90’s. For those who enjoy don- 
nish stories and especially for those who 
have any knowledge of the dons con- 
cerned, this is a goldmine. Who but a 
don could greet his sister-in-law on her 
birthday with “Now, my dear, you have 
lasted just as long as the Peloponnesian 
War”? At Cambridge “incompetence, 
oddity, and even insanity were tolerated, 
but so was real merit.” Perhaps in due 
course the author may be embodied in 
the folklore of that great university. 

Tirmotuy Horner, O.S.B. 


A Short History of Ireland, by Roger 
Chauvire. Translated by the Earl 
of Wicklow. 145 pp. Devin-Adair. 
$3. 


The Trouble with the Irish, by 
Leonard Patrick O’Connor Wib- 
berley. 254 pp. Holt. $3. 


pari is a small place with a sad and 
tragic history. If one is at all sympa- 
thetic to this ancient land, to study and 
recreate its history requires a more than 
ordinary objectivity. So many disap- 
pointments and lost opportunities, so 
many agonies and sufferings within one 
small area are almost impossible to bear 
without one’s becoming partisan in a 
way that finally distorts the view. 

In the short list of those who have 
with a great measure of success com- 


bined sympathy and a scrupulous re- 


gard for truth when writing about 
Ireland, Roger Chauvire stands high. 





Chauvire is a Frenchman holding the 
title of Professor at the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland; and he freely admits 
his book A Short History of Ireland is 
“a work of love.” Well, so be it. There 
remains no book so well suited as this 
to convey the structure and significance 
of the Irish story to the non-, vaguely-, 
or mis-informed reader, and the achieve- 
ment is undoubtedly due to this union 
of love and the clarifying perspective 
Chauvire’s foreign nationality gives him. 
It is also a book of remarkably felicitous 
phrasing. 

Rightly, in my opinion, Chauvire has 
emphasized the Gaelic portion and 
elements of Irish history. What is unique 
in Ireland is there in its Gaelic forms of 
life, thought and art. Even today, with 
the Gaelic culture dead and: the country 
“but another bit of Europe,” there is no 
understanding Ireland without knowing 
its Gaelic formation, and the forces 
which worked for its destruction. 

But it would be erroneous to think 
that a study of Ireland’s past is an acad- 
emic thing, or Chauvire’s book an exer- 
cise in historical archeology. We are not 
examining ruins. A people, like a man, 
is formed by its past. If there has been 
a decisive break in tradition, Ireland will 
remain something more than “another 
bit of Europe.” The Gaelic inheritance 
prohibits such assimilation. Chauvire’s 
little epitome of Irish history should help 
to rectify many a wild and inaccurate 
judgment. No less among the American 
Irish. 

Leonard Patrick O’Connor Wibberley 
has chosen to exploit the humorous po- 
tentialities in narrating the history of 
Ireland from pre-Saint Patrick to pre- 
UN. Without doing his book, The 
Trouble with the Irish, the injustice of 
condemning it as history, one may still 
feel its appearance does raise a definite 
question. Humor is a cruel and unyield- 
ing master. Serve it, and it will compel 
you to drag everything, even unfitting 
subjects, out on the stage to amuse the 
audience. So—how to evaluate a book 
that makes a farce of history? 

Putting down Wibberley’s book I 
could not refrain from wondering if he 
has added anything to a splendid and 
dramatic history by retelling it as a joke. 
I very much suspect that Wibberley may 
have subconsciously felt the same way. 
Describing Parnell’s parliamentary 
tricks, the land war in the last two dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century, the in- 
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surrection of 1916, De Valera’s rise, and 
the infamous Black and Tans’ activities, 
he is suddenly found writing without 
stretching frantically for the witty con- 
trast or sarcastic comment. The result is 
moving, and makes one regret he did not 
choose to sound this tone throughout. 
Rosert OsTERMANN 


More Ghosts in Irish Houses, by 
James Reynolds. 276 pp. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. $12.50. 


7 FASCINATION of ghosts and super- 
natural apparitions is difficult to con- 
vey in a book, but James Reynolds is an 
expert in the field. Ireland lends itself 
especially well to such tales. The lone- 
liness of much of the countryside, the 
talent of the Irish for embroidering tales, 
and the turbulent history of the island— 
all combine to make the land an ideal 
place for strange tales. 

In this handsome but expensive book, 
James Reynolds has set the mood for the 
stories in his large, full-page illustrations. 
The settings for the stories are varied, 
from the aristocratic section of Dublin 
where the ghost of a “posthumous Earl 
of Mara” is said to walk seeking a sight 
of his posthumous Son, to the lovely 
roads of Connemara where Aggie the 
Post, an indomitable mail-carrier of the 
last century is supposed to go along her 
customary routes, helping the people of 
the countryside in the same neighborly 
way she did when alive. There are tales 
of gore, too—from the grisly massacre of 
the House of Upper Ossary, resulting in 
the madness of the lone surviving son 
who still haunts the ruined castle of his 
family’s enemy, to the strange death of 
one of Ireland’s fabulous beauties whose 
ill-fated love led her to suicide in Italy 
where she scrawled with lipstick on a 
large mirror—The Beautiful Mrs. Oran- 
more is Dead—and left the message for 
her erstwhile lover to find when enter- 
ing her death-room. 

Reynolds’ style varies with his topic. 
He writes with lavish detail and humor. 
Sometimes, he writes as a bard of tradi- 
tion; at other times, he is a neighbor re- 
porting what he has seen for himself, or 
an objective historian merely noting, 
with some reservations of his own, what 
he has been told by others. There is an 
air of sophistication to the stories which 
may restrict them to mature readers, 
but few are as eerie as one might expect. 
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Illustration by author for “More Ghosts in Irish Houses” 


‘An ideal place for strange tales”’ 


The stories are not to everyone's taste, 
but they are intriguing bits of Hiber- 
niana for leisure reading. The attractive 
oversize volume though is priced so that 
the leisure is costly. 

Prccy SULLIVAN 


Rome, by Y. and E.-R. Labande. 
Translated and adapted by 
George Millard. 270 pp. 203 illus- 
trations. Essential Books. $7. 


y= AuTHORS do not intend this beau- 
tiful and even exciting book in the 
Beaux Pays series to be a complete 
guide for the tourist. ‘There are maps to 


show the layout of Rome and its monu- 
ments and churches, but one must go 
elsewhere for details of transportation, 
stores, hotels and restaurants, govern- 
mental administration and social serv- 
ices. However, the authors do provide 
an almost perfect guide to Rome’s cul- 
tural treasures: the type of book that one 
wishes had been published, and read, 
before one went to Italy, a book to take 
as essential baggage on the next visit, 
and certainly a book to read and treas- 
ure, either if one has already been to 
Rome, or if one must depend on vicari- 
ous travel for one’s knowledge of this 
“Eternal City.” 

We are accompanied by the authors 
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along the highways and byways of 
modern Rome, and they see that we do 
not miss anything of importance, either 
ancient or modern, whether by way of a 
view, or an understanding of the people, 
or concerning the detailed sculpture of 
a tomb. The text of each chapter is care- 
fully done, and is most excellently illus- 
trated by many original photographs, 
perfect in composition, lighting and 
effective detail. 

The book opens with a photograph of 
the Colosseum at night and another of 
three modern Franciscan friars looking 
out over the city from the Pincio gar- 
dens, followed by an introductory chap- 
ter on Rome in general, its geography, 
its history, its wonderful variety. 

Chapter One, with many more illus- 
trations, takes us on a guided tour over 
each of Rome’s famed seven hills. Chap- 
ter Two is on Rome’s ancient tombs and 
Christian burial places, and ends some- 
what beyond the midway point of the 
book. The second half gives us four 
chapters: one on the Centre of Rome, 
another on the Villa Borghese and the 
Pincio, another on the Travestere and 
the Janiculum, and a final chapter on 
the Vatican City. 

Of course the whole of Rome is not 
here. No book can give one all the vistas 
of sculpture and art in the Vatican, or 
the unforgettable picture of myriads of 
swallows against the pale green of the 
summer sky at early dawn, or the fairy 
prince qualities of the uplifted Pope 
Pius XII blessing the crowd in St. 
Peter’s surrounded by ostrich feathers 
and picturesque guards. Neither can any 
book be entirely complete; so for ex- 
ample, although Benedictines will be 
pleased that their San Anselmo’s on the 
Aventine is mentioned, they will miss an 
illustration of its magnificent neo- 
Romanesque church. But this is quibb- 
ling. The book, as we said above, is an 
almost perfect guide to Rome’s cultural 
treasures. 


Eva J. Ross 


Freedom or Secrecy, by James Rus- 
sell Wiggins. 242 pp. Oxford Uni- 
ersity Press. $4. 


[= Most constantly perplexing prob- 
lem in government is how to achieve 
the proper balance between the rights of 
individuals and the common good. This 
book is about one aspect of that problem, 
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where to draw the line between the right 
of the citizen to know about his govern- 
ment and the necessity of secrecy for 
defense of the public. Mr. Wiggins, a 
professional newspaper man, writes from 
the viewpoint of the press, and con- 
cludes that we must choose “between 
secrecy and freedom in this country.” 
In the Preface he says that during the 
past three centuries the citizen steadily 
expanded the scope of his right to know, 
but that the tide has turned and secrecy 
now dominates the field. The channels 
of public information are being dried up, 
according to Mr. Wiggins, because gov- 
ernmental officials both local and na- 
tional are denying news to the press. He 
thinks that the less information the 
citizen has, the less he participates in 
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government; the more secrecy, the less 
freedom. Mr. Wigins says we can be 
free with some secrecy but that there is a 
point beyond which secrecy will smother 
our free institutions. And he thinks the 
drift in this country is toward that dan- 
ger point. 

Upon this foundation Mr. Wiggins 
discusses in the book proper the general 
right to know and the several specific 


rights which it embraces. A chapter is 


devoted to each of these rights and each 
chapter begins with a brief historical 
sketch of the right treated. This is an 
effective device and will remind readers 
of the rough sledding these rights have 
had in gaining acceptance and _ pro- 
tection. 

While the book is interesting it may 
leave readers unsatisfied that in this 
country we are close to the danger point 





at which our freedom and free institu- 
tions will be stifled. 

The principle difficulty this reviewer 
finds is that the book fails to show con- 
vincingly what information is necessary 
for the function of citizenship. Mr. 


‘Wiggins does not say what executive 


business must be disclosed to the citizen 
or what legislative committee meetings 
must be open to him. Perhaps it is asking 
too much of him to do so. But should it 
not be remembered here that the country 
is in the hands of responsible men 
charged with prudence in deciding what 
matters of state might be made public? 

Mr. Wiggins suggests that the right to 
know may extend to the details of 
violent crimes and sensational divorce 
cases, to the names of juvenile offenders 
and photographs of court proceedings. 
And even to photographic evidence of 
the working out of social problems in 
churches and private clubs. Had we bet- 
ter not be careful lest in our zeal to stem 
the tide of secrecy in government we 
lose the valuable right of privacy? 

The right to know is strictly speaking 
only as broad as the needs and obliga- 
tions of citizenship. This book seems to 
claim a wider range for the right. 

Hon. Rocer J. Kirey 


Crippled Victory, by Josephine Bur- 
ton. 144 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
$2.75. 


All the Way to Heaven, by Helen 
Caldwell Day. 148 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. $2.75. 


(soviet Victory is as much a record 
of the courage and faith of the 
author, the mother of a child who was 
born with several deformities, as it is of 
the child himself. For in her stubborn- 
ness in applying her own remedies and 
therapy, even after specialists told her 
that the only solution was to teach her 
malformed son to use his toes, Mrs. 
Burton reveals it was her faith in God’s 
goodness which made her continue her 
painstaking endeavors to teach Anthony 
to use his hands. Indeed, it is the faith 
of this mother which shines throughout 
the whole narrative. 

By degrees, her exertions and prayers 
were rewarded, for an operation healed 
Anthony’s running eye; others gave 
some power to his almost useless arms 
and hands, and Anthony became almost 
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normal physically. Intellectually, he was 
above normal, speaking French fluently 
at an early age, learning Latin at the age 
of eight, and excelling in his other 
classes, his work culminating in a schol- 
arship. Despite his handicaps, Anthony 
actually participated in several games, 
including tennis. A sincerely written 
account, this book reflects indomitable 
courage on the part of both mother and 
son. 

All the Way to Heaven, on the other 
hand, is a story which manifests the 
courage of many people—most of them 
incurables or cripples. It is the heart 
warming and soul stirring account of 
the Cusans—the Catholic Union of the 
Sick. This group, founded in Switzer- 
land in 1914 by a Frenchman, spread to 
many other countries, reaching the 
United States via an interested Belgian 
woman in 1947. Members offer their suf- 
ferings for each other and for all mem- 


bers of the Mystical Body of Christ; thus ° 


giving a reason for living to many who 
had considered themselves worthless bits 
of humanity. 

Miss Day, author of Color Ebony and 
Not Without Tears, is herself a leader 
of one group of Cusans. Probably this is 
why her book, which reads like’a novel, 
is so convincing and sympathetic a por- 
trayal of the organization and its work. 


Sr. M. Caruerine Freperic, O.S.F. 


A History of Education in Antiquity, 
by H. I. Marrou. Translated by 
G. R. Lamb. 466 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. $7.50. 


[= Is not a popular survey to read 
while you run. It is a thorough, 
scholarly, painstaking, authoritative eval- 
uation of all the historical and archaeo- 
logical evidence for the fascinating story 
of classical education and culture in 
western Europe from Homer 800 B.C. to 
Charlemagne 800 A.D. 

Some may be disappointed that Aris- 
totle is barely mentioned, so little in- 
fluence did he wield in education in his 
own time as compared with Plato and 
especially with Isocrates, who, to Plato’s 
violent disgust, taught a liberal arts pro- 
gram to all comers for fat fees. So accus- 
tomed are we to the statistics of mass 
education that we find it incredible that 
this giant of schoolmasters, Isocrates, 
taught in fifty-five years only 100 indi- 
viduals. He accepted only five or six at a 
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time and kept them with him for the 
three or four years needed to finish his 
program. But it was this schoolmaster 
who created the school according to ‘a 
blue-print from which schools have sel- 
dom departed. 

As the classical education of Greece 
settled down into its traditional pattern, 
sports were de-emphasized, music re- 
ceded into the background, mathematics, 
philosophy, science—variously labelled— 
were more or less valued, but literature 
and rhetoric were the perennial core, the 
heart and soul of the culture. Ultimately 
Homer came to be used as the Jews and, 
later, the Christians came to use the 
Bible. “From the poets, especially 
Homer, teachers tried to extract a fully 
articulated moral code.” Their purpose 
in education was first to make a man and 
only then a specialist in some service to 
the state. 

Classical education could and some- 
times did dead-end in the individual’s 
Narcissus-like contemplation of his own 
humanistic perfection. Also, it could and 
did liberate itself from the idolatry of 
self to put itself at the service of the 
state. Later, in answer to St. Paul’s 
call, it put itself at the service of God. 

Marrou says there was no transition 
from pagan to Christian schools, that the 
classical schools continued on until they 
went down to complete destruction 
when the Roman Empire went down. 
Then, indeed, the lights went out in 
Europe. In the darkest of the Dark Ages 
there were very few, or, according to 
Marrou again, no schools at all in 
western Europe. Urged by the Pope, 
bishops gathered promising boys around 
their cathedrals to be trained for the 
priesthood. These were the acorns that 
later grew into the universities that were 
the glory of the Middle Ages. Urged by 
the bishops, village priests gathered 
promising boys around them to be train- 
ed for the priesthood and thereby 
created a thing never seen before—the 
village school. 

Meantime, far to the northwest Ire- 
land that was Ultima Thule, the end of 
the world, a land that had never been 
a part of the Roman Empire, was incu- 
bating and bringing to the flower of a 
Golden Age the seeds of culture sown 
by St. Patrick. Marrou says: “From the 
first Irish schools to those of the Scoti 
and Anglo-Saxons of Charlemagne’s 
time there is a straight line.” 

Tuomas S. Bowery, S.J. 
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STOP PUSHING! 


MISGUIDED MISSIVES 
(or Who's Goring Whom?) 


November 28, 1956 
Dear Editor: 

Having recently made the rewarding 
acquaintance of Miss Kathryn Hulme, 
I have good reasons to know that Mr. 
Herr has been most unfair in his evalua- 
tion of her Nun’s Story. 

Kathryn Hulme, a three year old 
Catholic, has told the story of a par- 
ticular nun in a particular religious com- 
munity, both of which are foreign to 
many Americans in and out of convents; 
yet none the less true. It was not Miss 
Hulme’s intention to write a recruit- 
ment pamphlet to aid vocational direc- 
tors, to produce a theological treatise on 
when a vocation is not a vocation, nor 
to debate on the validity of the vows of 
a particular religious. It has not been 
her intent to portray her Sister Luke as 
the ideal nun, not even as a heroine of 
religious life. In the unpublished words 
of Sister Luke, “the heroines of this 
book are legion; they are thousands of 
religious women across the world who, 
in their convents, are living successfully 
a way of life at which I failed.” In the 
words of the author, “It is the mass of 
heroinism that I want the world to know 
and to appreciate.” 

It is unfortunate that Mr. McLough- 
lin and Mr. Herr have propagandized 
“findings” to readers without permission 
nor without checking facts. I can’t help 
but wonder if Mr. Herr has accepted 
without question or doubt the other 
“choice bits” from the padre’s pen. 

If he did not receive his information 
from the ex-priest he is a good guesser, 
because Mr. McLoughlin’s Belgian 
nurse and Miss Hulme’s nun are one 
and the same person. It seems, however, 
that not one but two apologies are in 
order, the first, as Mr. Herr implies, 
should come from the padre, and the 
second from one who has publicized his 
(the padre’s) example of unmatched 
cruelty. For Miss Hulme to have chosen 
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to omit from her full-length biography 
an incident of importance to the padre 
and to your critic does not lessen the 
truth or the value of her Nun’s Story. 

The author of the People’s Padre took 
much of his material for his statement 
on the Belgian nurse, who had once 
been a nun, from his hospital personnel 
files to which in good faith it had been 
confided. He gave it his own peculiar 
twist and published it without as much 
as a by-your-leave request from the lady, 
who had worked for a year in his hos- 
pital in Phoenix doing her best to help 
him set up a smoothly running out-pa- 
tient clinic. 

If Mr. Herr’s winter is cold, so is Mr. 
McLoughlin’s for similar reasons. May 
God warmly forgive them both. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sister Mary Regis, I.H.M. 
Los Angeles, California 


Dear Sister: 

Even after these many years, I have 
not yet adjusted to receiving a letter 
charging me with being unfair and de- 
manding an apology, then blithely pro- 
ceeding to imply that I have been hob- 
nobbing with Mr. McLoughlin and that 
I am guilty of sin (“May God warmly 
forgive both.”)) Wow! 

You have managed to miss the point 
of my article about as widely as is hu- 
manly possible and, as a result, distorted 
what I was trying to say. The point 
which in your irritation with me you 
ignored is that a biographer does not 
have a right to omit essential facts. If 
this were a novel, the situation would 
be far different, although even historical 
novelists would hesitate to leave out such 
vital material. If Sister Luke tried to 
leave the convent after one year and 
stayed on through fear of hurting her 
family, the story as told by Miss Hulme 
is completely out of focus. I suggest that 
no author had the right “to have cho- 
sen to omit from her full-length biogra- 
phy” Citalics mine) an essential part of 
the story. Obviously, The Nun’s Story 





would have been a book of a different 
color if it had contained this informa- 
tion. You might consider, too, that since 
Sister Luke has allowed her story to be 
told, she has become a public figure and 
the facts of her life are open to inspec- 
tion. (Incidentally, I did not realize that 
such detailed personal information was 
to be found in personnel files of hos- 
pitals..) Despite your strictures, 1 appre- 
ciate your solicitude for my welfare. 
Sincerely yours, 


Dan Herr 


Dear Father... : 

I know you will appreciate my not 
using your name, since in your one-sen- 
tence attack on me you kindly refrained 
from publicly identifying me. 

In your article on the very foolish and 
mistaken critics of The Nun’s Story, you 
seem to imply that disagreement with 
your decision on the book necessarily 
puts all other reviews outside the pale. 
All the reviewers who did not click their 
heels are unobjective, unfair, uncharita- 
ble. And these reviewers are obviously 
wrong because all the secular critics 
were profoundly impressed by the book. 

You suggest that I am guilty of “un- 
charitable imputation of base motives” 
and am therefore to be excoriated. Like 
my other critic you missed the point of 
my complaint. Surprisingly, because not 
too many years ago, you yourself were 
engaged in a very sharp controversy 
about the facts in God’s Underground. 
You obviously then did not believe that 
such a public investigation was unchar- 
itable. Why do you deny me the same 
right, particularly since you now agree 
that The Nun’s Story is a biography. 

Yours for more objectivity, 
Dan Herr 


Dear Editor: 

A few of us got together this after- 
noon for a chat on literary matters; and 
the review of The Nun’s Story, or shall 
I say discussion of the story, in your 
November issue, p. 140, took up most of 
our time. 

So that we would understand the 
points under discussion the pages were 
read aloud and I was asked to write you 
and raise these questions. 

1. Why should the writer be sur- 
prised at the word conduct (Mass) 
when it is known that the author, Miss 
Hulme, is a more or less recent convert. 

(Continued on page 287) 
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The Magsaysay Story, by Carlos P. 
Romulo and Marvin Gray. 316 
pp. John Day. $5. 


"gare Magsaysay is the sternly 
principled and extremely likeable 
hero of this biography. As a boy, the 
Philippine President was raised in a 
hut where there were tremendous hard- 
ships and an almost continual struggle 
for food and education. Happy family 
life with his strict father, Exequiel, and 
his gentle mother, Perfecta, taught 
Ramon and the others the wisdom and 
goodness that can be gained from such 
a life. 

From this background, similar to the 
American saga of log-cabin to White 
House, Magsaysay rose to become an 
outstanding leader of the guerilla forces 
against the Japanese and a trusted friend 
of the American forces. Later, in the 
regime of Manuel Quirino, Magsaysay 
become Secretary of Defense. There, by 
unorthodox but effective tactics, he did 
much to root out the Huk movement 
and thus avoid a bloody revolution on 
the islands. 

Magsaysay had become a _ legend 
among his people as he displayed un- 
compromising honesty amid tremendous 
corruption. The strictness with which 
he bound himself to high moral prin- 
ciples and accomplished so much good 
while in Quirino’s government made it 
inevitable that he be nominated for 
President of the nation, even though 
he was not at first interested in the 
office. A vigorous campaign, bitter be- 
cause of the antagonism of the Quirino 
forces and accusations that he was 
America’s pawn, was finally climaxed 
by an amazingly honest election—one of 
the few in the nation’s history. He was 
inaugurated with a Jackson-like recep- 
tion and unbounding confidence that 
he would achieve his campaign promises. 
He seems to have done a killing task 
trying to achieve this end. 

The entire record of Magsaysay’s ca- 
reer, including his accomplishments 
and difficulties in office are well chron- 
icled by two good friends, Carlos 
Romulo and Marvin Gray, long-time 
associates of the President. The latter 
served in the Pacific in World War II 
and was sent to the Philippines on an 
American mission where he came to 
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know the President well. The former 
is justly famous for his achievement as 
author, president of the UN General 
Assembly and now as Philippine Am- 
bassador to the United States. 

This reviewer rather suspects that 
the adulation and somewhat effusive, 
though well-deserved praise of Mag- 
saysay, is due to Romulo whose literary 
style is both humorous and didactic. 
He probably chose, too, the delightful 
incidents and good photographs to make 
even more attractive the character of 
Magsaysay. 

It should be emphasized that though 
the compliments to the subject and 
the explanations of his problems and 
personality quirks are generous, the 
authors are dealing with obvious af- 
fection and admiration of a man who 
has truly done much to save his coun- 
try and part of Asia from communism. 
He has done it by direct activity based 
on solidly grounded principles plus a 
charming lack of sophistication. These 
exploits of one man’s crusade, and it 
can be justly so called, for responsible 
government and against both com- 
munism and selfish intrigue are un- 
doubtedly why the biography makes 
such good reading 

Extten Locus 





Ramon Magsaysay with Cardinal Spellman 


Great Catholics in American His- 
tory, by Theodore Maynard. 291 
pp. Hanover House. $3.75. 


Fe. IF ANY writers on the American 

scene during the past quarter century 
were more prolific than the late Theo- 
dore Maynard. A poet-turned-to-prose as 
a means of livelihood, he did not write 
in the field for which, by training he was 
best equipped to write—that of English 
literature which he taught for a decade 
at Georgetown University after receiving 
his doctorate of philosophy in the sub- 
ject at The Catholic University of 
America. Instead this English-born-and- 
bred convert to the Church and former 
Unitarian clergyman chose as his field 
the history of the Catholic Church in 
the United States. Although he did not 
always measure up to the standard of 
professional historians in this field, he 
did very well. 

In this posthumous work the author 
presents thumb-nail biographies of those 
great Catholics whose lives mirrored the 
changing scene that was to become the 
history of the Church in the United 
States. The author has treated all of 
these lives before in one or another of 
his books, so this collection of brief bio- 
graphies was probably the easiest work 
of Maynard’s life since he had at hand 
all the necessary material. 

The figures whose lives best mirror 
the history of the Church in our country 
according to Mr. Maynard are: St. Isaac 
Jogues, Jacques Marquette, Kateri Tek- 
akwitha, Junipero Serra, Bishop John 
Carroll, Pierre Toussaint, Bishop Bene- 
dict Joseph Flaget, Mother Seton, Bishop 
John England, Demetrius Augustine 
Gallitzin, Archbishop John Hughes, 
Pierre de Smet, Orestes Brownson, 
Samuel Mazzuchelli Isaac Hecker, 
Bishop James Healy, James Cardinal 
Gibbons, Mother Francesca Cabrini, 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Miriam 
Teresa Demjonovich and Alfred E. 
Smith. Mr. Maynard, in his preface, 
readily agrees that the choices he has 
made are arbitrary. “I have selected,” 
he writes, “those figures who happen to 
be of special interest to me personally 

.. .” The only recourse left for him 
who disagrees with Maynard is to write 
a book containing his own nominations 
for an American Catholic Gallery of the 
Great. 

This is not a book one would recom- 
mend to the close student of American 
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Catholic history. But for the layman 
who turns to the lives of great men and 
women for his inspirational reading this 
cluster of brief biographies should supply 
him with the material he desires. 


Recinacp M. Correy, O.P. 


Lincoln as They Saw Him, edited 
and narrated by Herbert Mitgang. 
519 pp. Rinehart. $6. 


Mi: LINCOLN was not always fortu- 
nate in his press, nor did his con- 
stituents always agree with his views. 
In March of 1848 the Illinois State Reg- 
ister was happy to report a resolution 
unanimously adopted at a meeting in 
Appolonia precinct to the effect that 
Congressman Lincoln was the “Benedict 
Arnold of our district.” They considered 
his conduct “base, dastardly and trea- 
sonable,” and, not unexpectedly, de- 
clared themselves opposed to his re-elec- 
tion. However, others thought better of 
him. At the Republican Convention of 
1856 a Mr. Van Dyke stated he knew 
him well and for months sat by his side 
in Congress. He himself had supported 
William L. Dayton for vice-president 
and was glad Dayton had secured the 
nomination, but he thought fit to take 
note of the graceful way in which the 
Illinois delegation had withdrawn the 
nomination of their State’s favorite son, 
his honored friend, the Hon. Abraham 
Sinclair! A poor index gives no clue as 
to whether Mr. Van Dyke ever had sub- 
sequent occasion to ask President “Sin- 
clair” for a job. 

Fame grew, and little by little his 
character was imprinted on every Amer- 
ican mind. When he died the Demo- 
cratic editor of his Democratic home 
town could state “the great Douglas has 
now a companion in immortality.” 

Mr. Mitgang traces this process and 
has produced a valuable book many will 
consult but few will read. For, pro-Lin- 
coln or anti-Lincoln, pro-slavery or anti- 
slavery, journalists of the time had one 
characteristic in common, their prolixity. 
The brief editorial, the short speech, 
were all but unknown. Not the least of 
the many proofs of Lincoln’s greatness 
is that he wrote and delivered the Get- 
tysburg Address. 

Mr. Mitgang has written an adequate 
narration and has made a real contribu- 
tion to American historical writing. To 
have brought such a wide selection of 
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From “Lincoln as They Saw Him” 


“‘Not always fortunate in his press’’ 


scattered newspaper accounts and com- 
ments within the compass of a single 
volume can be fairly accounted an im- 
portant achievement, and one for which 
he deserves high praise. Unfortunately 
yesterday's newspaper, when a century 
has been added to its age, can be res- 
cued from oblivion, but not from dull- 
ness. Mr. Mitgang deserves credit for 
having done as good a job as could have 
been done with the material he had. 
One can only hope he has few, if any, 
imitators. One dreads the thought of ac- 
counts of how “they saw’ Lincoln’s 
many notable contemporaries. 
Jutrus Frasch Harmon 


The Story of Gabrielle, by Catherine 
Gabrielson. 118 pp. World. 
$2.75. 


WISE AND witty woman once said to 

her daughter: “To avoid being a 
bore, keep the deadly D’s out of your 
conversation—Divorces, Domestics, De- 
scendants, Diseases and Deaths!” And 
yet Mrs. Gabrielson in her new book has 
made a deeply moving narration consist- 
ing solely of three of the “Deadly D's.” 
Written in the unusual form of a long 
talk to her small daughter about the de- 
tails of the mysterious illness which 
crept up on the child in a slow insidious 
way, both form and material are a long 
way from being a bore. No parent could 





read it without the heart-clutching reali- 
zation that: “There, but for the Grac 
of God, go I.” 

No morbidity or self-pity repels the 
reader in this calm account of the stag- 
gering blows that were borne with daily 
equanimity by both child and parents 
from the first little tummy aches and up- 
set over a week-end away from school, 
through the horrifying revelation and 
during the appalling pain until the 
gentle, inevitable, peaceful end from a 
spinal cancer so devastating that the 
wonder was that the child, once healthy 
and beautiful, could live so long. 

Catherine Gabrielson, student of the 
drama and player of many parts, has 
written with thorough understanding of 
the power of understatement this pic- 
ture of a child so spiritual that she al- 
most seemed to leave and return to her 
suffering body. The book closes on a 
strong, triumphant note. Little Gabriel 
has taught her mother the lesson so hard- 
ly learned by most, that in God’s plan 
there are no chopped off lives. The short 
life of a little child is not a broken off 
ungainly crust of a big loaf, but just a 
complete, well-rounded small roll made 
as the Creator designed it. 

Dorotruy ATKinson WILLIAMS 


These Women Walked with God, by 
Rev. M. Raymond O.C.S.O. 255 
pp. Bruce. $3.95. 


bins THIRD in a series entitled The 
Saga of Citeaux, this book of biogra- 
phies has an explicit purpose. As ex- 
plained in the Foreword, Father Ray- 
mond aims at persuading the reader to 
imitate these dedicated women in their 
practice of union with God. Using no 
footnotes and making no attempt at 
being scholarly, he prefers a pietistic ap- 
proach to material which is drawn al- 
most exclusively from the Bollandists. 

Among the women associated with 
the Cistercian way of life, Father has 
included Lutgarde, Hedwig, Francha, 
Mechtilde, Gertrude and ten others not 
so well-known. From queens to peasants, 
from healthy farm girls to wasted lepers 
—all differ in birth, conditions, and tal- 
ent. Some work out their sanctity in the 
cloister; others, in the world. 

To mention just one of the cloistered 
variety, we may note St. Lutgarde who 
at twenty-three was prioress of a Ben- 
edictine monastery. Soon aware that 
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God was calling her to a life of solitude, 
she became a Cistercian nun. Since even 
that rule did not make enough demands 
on her ardent nature, she received per- 
mission to fast for seven years on “hard 
bread and beer.” During Mass Lutgarde 
was favored with many visions; during 
the rest of the day she entertained an 
impressive number of souls from pur- 
gatory who came back to thank her for 
her zeal or to ask for more sacrifices. 
Lest the reader shrink from attempting 
to imitate the saint in these remarkable 
circumstances, Father Raymond steps in 
to clarify the lesson she taught. Lutgarde 
“loved sine modo,” he explains. If the 
reader will go and do likewise, loving 
“without measure,” he too will achieve 
sanctity. 

As an example of a saint who lived 
“in the world,” we are invited to con- 
sider St. Hedwig. Married at twelve to 
Henry the Bearded, a wealthy Duke of 
Silesia, Hedwig was an obedient wife 
and the mother of six children. Then, 
with the consent of the Bishop of Bres- 
lau, both husband and wife agreed to 
forego their marriage rights and take a 
vow of chastity. 

These examples may suggest the 
astonishing type of hagiography which 
this volume holds up to view. These 
Women Walked with God will appeal 
to readers who have enjoyed Father 
Raymond’s other books such as The 
Man Who Got Even with God or The 
Family That Overtook Christ. 

Sister Mary Aguin, B.V.M. 


Much Ado About Me, by Fred A\l- 
len. 380 pp. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. $5. 


Fr ALLEN’s inborn need to express 
himself through humor is suggested 
in a small incident which occurred 
while he was a runner in the Boston 
Public Library. He found a_ book 
which dealt with the origin and develop- 
ment of comedy, studied it thoroughly, 
then used his new-found knowledge in 
a five-minute classroom talk. The class 
was convulsed with laughter, the 
teacher with rage. This was, no doubt, 
Allen’s first experience with mixed 
audience reactions. 

Allen’s debut upon the American 
stage was strictly an under-the-flap or 
back-door entrance. In the early 1900's 
there was a growing vogue for Amateur 
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Nights where the winner received one 
dollar and a really bad performer, the 
hook. While he was never the victim 
of the dreaded hook, he was overcome 
by. stage fright in an early appearance 
and delivered what he calls “the first 
ingrown monologue in the history of 
show business.” 

Professional status brought him to 
Scollay Square where he was billed as 
“Freddy James, the World’s Worst Jug- 
gler.” In 1914 Allen decided to storm 
New York, where his arrival “created 
as much commotion as the advent of 
another flounder at the Fulton Fish 
market.” Here his life was divided into 
two parts; a struggle by day with book- 
ing agents and a struggle by night with 
the plumbing accommodations, or ab- 
sence thereof, in the dingy boarding 
houses harboring impecunious actors. 

Following some small success, he was 
booked into the Fuller circuit which 
took him to Australia. Both problems 
followed him, and his nocturnal trials 
are the subject of much earthy humor 
on his tour of the land of the kangaroo. 
Upon his return to New York and his 
arrival in the bigtime, Allen starred in 
several musical revues. The last one 
mentioned is Hammerstein’s Polly. 

Here the book ends abruptly, for Allen 
died before it was finished. His radio 
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career is not mentioned, but this was 
covered in his earlier Treadmill to 
Oblivion. Much Ado About Me gives 
us too little of the personal “me,” too 
much of the career “me.” But there is 
not a dull page in the book; every line 
crackles with typical Allen wit. 
ANNE Cyr 


Three Days to Eternity, by Richard 
Reid and Edward J. Moffett. 180 
pp. Newman. $2.50. 


C)* Decemser 13, 1941, Father 
Robert Cairns, an early Maryknoll 
missioner, then on Sancian Island, re- 
ceived a furtive warning from an em- 
barrassed Japanese colonel: “You flee, 
not die. Not flee, you die.” Three days 
later the Japanese drowned the priest in 
a pig basket off the China coast. 

The prologue to Three Days to Eter- 
nity says: “This story begins . . . three 
days before his eternity.” This, how- 
ever, is a pretense for the sake of a 
catchy title, for the scant information 
about these three days covers less than 
two pages in the middle of the book. 

This complaint notwithstanding, we 
have here the well written, interesting 
story of a man worth knowing. With 
journalistic ease the authors tell us of 
Bobby Cairns’ origin in Scotland and the 
family’s struggle for existence, their 
moving to Massachusetts, his boyhood 
days, his many gifts apparent in busi- 
ness, in lay activities, in college life, the 
sacrifice of a human love, the gradual 
development of his vocation to the 
priesthood and, above all, his simple 
faith, his cheerful courage, his devotion 
and ingenuity in the China mission 
field. The history of the Maryknoll Mis- 
sion Society is briefly sketched in and 
the missionary’s life of hardship and lov- 
ing labor is clearly portrayed. 

The organization of the material does 
not quite agree with this reviewer. The 
nine-page appendix about Father Cairns’ 
days at Holy Cross College and St. 
Mary’s Seminary, with its long enumer- 
ations of names that may mean little to 
many readers, should have been rele- 
gated to the end of the book. And the 
last sixty-four pages of “unpretentious 
jottings,” containing excerpts from Fa- 
ther Cairns’ letters, provide a fragmentary 
repetition of the story already told in the 
first hundred pages. 

Rev. Peter Russens 
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SC suena books—heralds of the 
truth” is the theme for Catholic 
Book Week, February 17-23. Material 
for Catholic Book Week including pos- 
ters, book lists and other aids is available 
for one dollar from the Catholic Library 
Association, Villanova University, Villa- 
nova, Pennsylvania. A Catholic Press 
Month Kit containing seven items help- 
ful in conducting displays and exhibits 
can be obtained from the Catholic Press 
Association, 150 East 39th St., New 
York 16, New York. 


Doubleday has gone back to press 
with nine Image Book titles. These nine 
titles alone have amassed a sale of 
581,000 copies, indicative of the tre- 
mendous and deserved popularity the 
series is enjoying. In exactly a year and 
only in its third printing, Parents, 
Children and the Facts of Life, by Rev. 
Henry V. Sattler, has sold 71,000 copies 
with 50,000 more on the press—one of 
the fastest selling titles in the paperback 
field. 


In reviewing Charles Bracelen Flood’s 
Love Is a Bridge in the December, 1953, 
issue of Books on Trial, Sister M. 
Cecilia, O.S.B., wrote: “This first novel 
is a remarkable achievement by a young 
man of twenty-three, who not only man- 
ifests considerable maturity by his own 
insight into the making of character but 
also shows in his technique much 
promise for the future. He may even 
prove to be a writer who can impregnate 
his work with a clear and realistic Cath- 
olic outlook without that religiousity too 
often found in the so-called ‘Catholic’ 
novel.” 

A look at advance proofs of Mr. 
Flood’s second novel, A Distant Drum, 
to be published February 27 by Hough- 
ton Mifflin, would indicate, in one 
man’s opinion, that Sister Cecilia is 
something of a prophet and that Charles 
Bracelen Flood has most successfully 
conquered the legendary but too often 
fatal jinx of “the second novel.” Dedi- 
cated to “the members of the class of 
1951 at Harvard College who died in 
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the Korean War,” A Distant Drum is 
the story of Patrick Kingsgrant’s years 
as a student at Harvard and the time 
immediately following his graduation. It 
is the story of one young man and his 
generation growing into manhood; it is 
also an unusually readable and impres- 
sive novel. 
J 

Sheed and Ward’s advance listings of 
titles are unique in their disposition not 
to take themselves too seriously. From 
the Spring List 1957: “The Dynamics 
of World History by Christopher Daw- 
son (March 13, $6.00). This book has 
been on at least three of these seasonal 
lists: this time it is really coming out: 
it's on the press. Selections from all 
Dawson’s writings, arranged to give a 
view of the whole of history, remem- 
ber?” 

And here is S & W’s description of 
their answer to The Nun’s Story: “The 
Reluctant Abbess by Margaret Troun- 
cer (March 27, $3.75). A change from 
all the stories of nuns who ‘returned to 
the world.’ This nun stayed right in her 
convent, fell into heresy and died just in 
time to avoid being excommunicated. 





Catholic Book Week Poster 





Mere Angelique, made Abbess of Port 
Royal at the age of eleven, grew up to 
rule her nuns with a rod of iron and to 
make her abbey the very heart and home 
of the Jansenist heresy. . . ” 

e 

A forty page “Spiritual Reading List 
for Sisters” has been compiled by Sister 
M. Rose Agnes, O.S.F., of the College 
of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. The list is fully 
annotated and makes recommendations 
of titles suitable for public reading. In- 
dividual copies are 25¢ from St. Francis 
College, Joliet. 

e 

Sven Stolpe is a Swedish convert 
whose books have been both critical and 
popular successes in Europe. Pantheon 
published his Maid of Orleans last fall 
and it was a selection of the Thomas 
More Book Club. Much too little was 
made of this superb study of St. Joan, 
especially by the Catholic press which 
should have been able to spot a really 
good life of the popular saint when they 
saw it. Perhaps this is unfair for the 
Catholic reviews were all good, it’s just 
that there wasn’t any special reaction to 
a book that should really have been 
heralded. The New York Times’ Charles 
Poore did better than most when he 
called it, “. . . one of the most engross- 
ing of all the books that celebrate (St. 
Joan’s) simplicity, her faith and her 
valor.” In April, Sheed and Ward will 
publish the first Stolpe novel to appear 
in English—Sound of a Distant Horn. 

* 

Writing from her native Ireland, 
Mary Purcell, author of The First Jesuit 
and other biographies, tells of a forth- 
coming book on Rabelais by scholar- 
author D. B. Wyndham-Lewis. “I had 
a very amusing letter from him about 
it,” she writes, “in which he says that he 
got no small pleasure from demolishing 
the Oxford Don who wrote an erudite 
book on the same theme, and right 
through translated Frere Mineur as ‘a 


Friar under twenty-one!” 
* 


Viola Meynell, Catholic novelist and 
short story writer, died at her family 
home in Greatham, England. Daughter 
of famous authors Wilfred and Alice 
Meynell who launched Francis Thomp- 
son’s literary career after having rescued 
him from poverty and oblivion in Lon- 
don, Miss Meynell (Mrs. John W. 
Dallyn) was perhaps best known for her 


(Continued on page 283) 
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Transfigured World, by Sister M. 
Laurentia Digges, C.S.J. 240 
pp. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
$4. 


B bees BOOK is the prize-winner of the 
literary contest for Sisters sponsored 
in 1956 by the Thomas More Associa- 
tion and Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. As 
such, it meets our expectations; and we 
earnestly recommend it to all lovers of 
the liturgy and of art and literature. 

The purpose of the work is to lead the 
general Catholic reader to a deeper 
knowledge of the Mass, the sacraments 
and the Church year of grace. This gen- 
eral purpose is achieved by an unusual 
and ingenious approach. Recognizing in 
the liturgy “a sublime work of art as 
well as a significant and transforming 
reality,” the author uses certain art prin- 
ciples to illumine the liturgy and to lead 
to a deeper realization of its inner 
meaning. 

As all true art serves as an illumina- 
tion and revelation of truth and beauty, 
the author uses her analysis of art prin- 
ciples to open up new ways of looking 
at the liturgy. The new look will help to 
transfigure our everyday world and our 
spiritual life. “The idea of Christian 
transfiguration is the art-principle of the 
liturgy.” 

In the first part of the work Sister 
Mary Laurentia describes four qualities 
of all good art Cunity, variety, signifi- 
cance, power); and three functional 
principles (structure, theme, symbol- 
ism). These qualities and principles are 
discussed in an engaging and suggestive 
way. The reader will not fail to catch the 
inspiration of these pages; he will come 
from the reading with clear, perceptive 
principles that can bring deeper apprec- 
iation of the liturgy, as well as of art and 
literature. The quotations from literature 
are used with masterly pertinence. 

Chapter Five, the central chapter, 
places Christ before the reader as the 
center of unity, “the still point of the 
turning world.” Christ is the center of all 
creation, the central reality in all our 
worship of God. Christ is seen as rees- 
tablishing all things in Himself; as radi- 
ating all grace to the souls of men. 
Christ is the center of liturgy; trans- 
figuration in Christ is its purpose. 

The second part of the work is de- 
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Sister M. Laurentia: Liturgy and art 


voted to the application of the art prin- 
ciples to the liturgy. “Four majestic 
circles wheel around Christ the center. 
These are the Mass, the sacraments, the 
office in its various forms, and the sea- 
sons of the liturgical year. 

These chapters are especially rich in 
suggestion and inspiration. Attention 
may be directed especially to the chap- 
ters on the Mass and the sacraments. 
Sacred Scripture, the liturgical texts 
themselves, art principles of structure, 
design and symbolism are brought to- 
gether in admirable unity. Personal 
participation in the sacred mysteries will 
certainly take on deeper meaning from 
these pages. 

At times, it is true, the symbolic rela- 
tions pointed out in the work may seem 
questionable or arbitrary; but very often 
an apt passage from Scripture or litera- 
ture suspends the doubt. One may ques- 
tion whether the art principles are not 
lost occasionally in detail or illustration. 
Throughout the work, however, the 
artistic and spiritual insights of the 
author remain constant—a constant 
source of delight and inspiration. 

The illustrations and charts are beau- 
tifully done. They admirably illustrate 
the principles of art and the spiritual 
applications insisted on throughout the 
book itself. 

We have here an unusual work, 
wherein art, literature and liturgy are 
contributing factors in our realization of 
the transfigured world as the instrument 
of God’s spiritual, sacramental effects. It 


should contribute much to our own 
transfiguration in Christ through the 
liturgy. 

Josepn M. O'Leary, C.P. 


The Silent Life, by Thomas Merton. 
178 pp. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. $3.50. 


[x our high school days we learned of 
the great debt we owe to the monks 
of the Middle Ages. It was they who 
preserved for us the precious heritages 
in literature and art of ancient Greece 
and Rome. Their example and teaching 
gradually molded the Germanic tribes 
into the new and mighty nations of the 
West. For after the fall of Rome educa- 
tional and cultural values were con- 
served almost entirely in the great 
monastic institutions, as oases of learn- 
ing and civilization amid the universal 
decadence of the so-called Dark Ages. 

Perhaps at times we have wondered 
who these monks were, what kind of 
life they lived, what spirit inspired them. 
A modern monk, the Trappist, Father 
Louis, better known as Thomas Merton, 
now tells us the story of the monks and 
of their life and spirit in the inspiring 
pages of The Silent Life. 

Father Merton is well qualified to 
write such a study, for he is both a 
monk and a modern. As a modern, he 
tasted the thrilling pleasures of our 
twentieth century, but he has also ex- 
perienced its emptiness and its dangers. 
As a monk of Our Lady of Gethsemani 
Abbey in Kentucky, he has personal 
acquaintance with the age-old practices 
and spirit of monasticism. Moreover 
his skill as a writer permits him to put 
these ideals into words that the modern 
man and woman can readily under- 
stand. 

The first part of The Silent Life, 
which is also the more instructive, con- 
tains short but penetrating essays on 
the ideals of monasticism. A monk is 
described as one who devotes his entire 
life to seeking God. This search for God 
must be realized in purity of heart, in 
truth, and with much labor. The monk 
seeks God, but he is not alone, for he is 
to find God in the monastic family un- 
der a Superior, and in oneness with his 
fellow monks. In such an atmosphere, 
with such an ideal, the monk attains to 
monastic peace, the absolute requisite 


for finding God. 
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Historically this ideal has been 
actualized in two forms of life—one 
known as the cenobitic and the other 
hermitic. Under the leadership of the 
great Patriarch of the Monks of the 
West, St. Benedict of Nursia, the ceno- 
bitic or community form of monastic- 
ism has reached high degrees of develop- 
ment in such orders as the Benedictines 
and Cistercians. 

As a Reformed Cistercian or Trappist, 
Father Merton can, of course, write 
more authoritatively of the Cistercian 
way of life, but his chapter on the 
Benedictines is accurate, fair and un- 
derstanding. His remarks on Cluny of 
old and of Solesmes of today are well 
made. His additional information on 
both Benedictine and Cistercian life in 
the United States is welcome to Amer- 
ican readers. 

The hermitic form of monastic life 
is to be found in the two ancient orders 
of Chartreuse and Camoldoli. The 
Carthusian ideal is to some extent 
known in this country since the founda- 
tion of the first Charter House in Amer- 
ica in 1951. The Camoldolese are prac- 
tically unknown to us, yet they offer a 
combined cenobitic and hermitic life in 
a marvelous manner. 

Here then is a book which is interest- 
ing and instructive. It is more. It is 
truly inspirational and may well serve 
to inspire young men of today to seek 
after and to find God in the ancient 
monastic orders of the Church. The 
Silent Life should prove effective in 
continuing and even increasing our 
contemporary interest in the contempla- 
tive life of prayer and solitude and 
silence. 

Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


Conversation with Christ, by Peter 
Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D., 171 
pp. Fides. $3.75. 


T= SMALL book on mental prayer is 
offered as an incentive to those who 
fear to undertake this spiritual exercise 
and as an encouragement to those who 
are experiencing difficulties in this en- 
deavor. The work is to be highly recom- 
mended. Certain reservations, however, 
must be attached to this endorsement. 
The author has set himself the task 
of presenting in a simple, popular way 
the teaching of St. Teresa of Avila on 
Mental Prayer. The idea of prayer is 
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that of conversation with God. Conver- 
sation is to be understood in the ordinary 
sense of one talking with another, speak- 
ing and listening alternatively. Mental 
prayer is not a monologue, nor is it a 
mere mulling over one’s own thoughts. 

The method of mental prayer is -ex- 
plained in the light of this meaning. 
Particular chapters are devoted to the 
preparation that is necessary, to the 
matters that are to be considered and dis- 
cussed, to the difficulties that arise and 
to the development of proficiency in this 
exercise. 

The necessity of this type of prayer is 
likewise explained both in regard to 
directives issued by the Church and rela- 
tive to the psychological requirements 
necessary for the cultivation of personal 
friendship with God and the mainte- 
nance of union with God in mind and 
will. All these chapters are written in a 
clear and simple style and are marked by 
a concentration on the fundamentals of 
this method of prayer. 

The objectionable feature of this work 
is to be found in the expressed criticism 
of studies that embody a more technical 
consideration or that consider the nature 
and manner of mental prayer from the 
viewpoint of the difficulties encountered 
or of the particular objectives to be 
gained. The practice of prayer must be 
made under direction. A book such as 
the present one will not fill such a need. 
This same attitude is given expression in 
certain references to vocal prayer. To 
speak of vocal prayer as “canned” senti- 
ment is hardly commendable though this 
observation may be true in certain cases. 
This book would have profited by the 
omission of such statements. The laity 
will find this book most helpful and en- 
couraging. It should convince the reader 
that he not only can but must make 
mental prayer and will afford sufficient 
instruction in methods to make the be- 
ginning that can be perfected by exercise 
under direction. 


Rev. Conett Down, C.P. 


Beatitude, by R. Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P. Translated by Patrick Cum- 
mins, O.S.B. 397 pp. Herder. $6. 


WW HAVE here an excellent transla- 
tion of De Beatitudine, de actibus 
humanis et habitibus. Intended by the 
the author as a textbook of moral 
theology, it follows St. Thomas’ Prima 





Secundae with the exactness of pre- 
cision-made machinery. First, there is 
an interesting four-chapter introduction 
in which the nature of moral theology, 
its divisions, various ethical systems, and 
the four chief systems are discussed. 
Then there are long divisions on the 
ultimate goal of man and on beatitude, 
on human acts, their morality, con- 
science, the passions, and, finally, on 
habits. 

In his introduction, the author de- 
fines moral theology briefly as “a theo- 
logical treatise which guides human 
acts to man’s supernatural goal.” He 
then proves that moral and dogmatic 
theology do not differ specifically, but 
are, rather, two parts of one science. 
He decries the tendency, begun the 
author tells us with Vasquez, to dis- 
sociate moral from dogmatic theology. 

Despite the general excellence of the 
book there are defects in treatment. 
First, in discussing the will and its vital 
importance in morality, the author, so 
I believe, goes needlessly into a long 
discussion of the hoary dispute regard- 
ing the relation between efficacious 
grace and free will. In the course of 
this rather tiresome treatise, he has 
some rather harsh things to say. 

In speaking of probabilism, the author 
says: “Excluding these extremes, we 
find three systems admitted in the 
Church.” In third place, he places 
probabilism. Of this later system, he 
writes: “This system offends, not only 
perfection, but the very essence of 
prudence, which is not a mere counsel, 
but a strict obligation. The prudent 
man, since he is bound to act licitly, is 
likewise bound to seek and follow the 
truth, or then to stay as closely as he 
can to the truth. To act otherwise is 
to favor laxism.” 

Now, if I understand the eminent 
author correctly, he is saying that 
probabilism favors laxism. And since 
probabilism is one of the “three systems 
admitted in the Church,” does it not 
follow that he holds that the Church 
admits a system which favors laxism? 
The book would also be more satisfying 
if the treatise on habits received a fuller 
and more profound treatment, of which 
the author, I feel sure, is preeminently 
capable. 

In general, despite my adverse 
criticism above, 1 warmly recommend 
this book. . 

Matacut J. Donne :ty, S.J. 
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AMERICANS IN ROME 


Wes “Buffalo Bill’ Cody came to 
Rome he brought with him enough 
real Indians to satisfy the breathless 
curiosity of the most interested Italian, 
whether cleric or layman .. . 

Having set up his canvas-walled, 
bleacher-ringed stadium in the Prati di 
Castello near the Castel Sant'Angelo, 
Colonel Cody immediately sent over 
eighty complimentary first-class passes 
for the American College students. Even 
though it was Lent, Cardinal Simeoni 
told Dr. O’Connell that it would be 
quite all right for his men to use them. 
When the Collegians went over on 
February 20th, they called at Cody’s tent 
(as he had invited them to do), and re- 
ceived a most cordial reception. The 
throngs of Italians were both amazed 
and delighted with this patriotic associa- 
tion; and when the seminarians filed into 
the amphitheater to take their place, the 
whole audience cheered. 

Cody remained in Rome for a couple 
of weeks, and Romans came in crowds 
to each performance presented by the 
“Bills” Cas they called his cast). The 
Collegians “were able to attend more 
than one performance. On the 21st, the 
Cody troupe went to the Vatican en 
masse .to see the Pope as he passed in 
procession to the Sistine Chapel. Even 
the most dignified Cardinals could not 
take their eyes off the buckskin-clad, be- 
feathered redskins; and the war-whoop 
which the Indians raised when the Holy 
Father came into sight caused a real sen- 
sation. Leo remained calm and ordered 
medals be distributed among them. 


From “The American College in 
Rome, 1855-1955,” by Robert F. Mc- 
Namara (Christopher Press, $15.00). 
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KING ALFRED 


HAT St. Neot who lived in Wessex - 


during Alfred’s ninth century .. . 


was said to have talked with Alfred, : 


man to man on earth, and afterward, as 
he died shortly before the king retired 
to Athelney, to have appeared to him 
there in a vision to assure him of com- 
ing victory. 

The north of England, also, told of 
a vision appearing to Alfred at Athel- 
ney; but this time the saint was the 
great Cuthbert, whom later ages espe- 
cially connected with Alfred’s reverence 
and devotion. It would not, indeed, be 
strange if the king during these days 


‘of waiting did think of those relics of 


Cuthbert, borne here and there through 
the north country to outwit and escape 
the Danes; if he did invoke the inter- 
cession of this saint, so widely revered, 
for the rescue of England; if perhaps 
Cuthbert did visit his dreams by night. 

From “Alfred the Great,” by Eleanor 
Shipley Duckett (University of Chicago 
Press, $3.75). 


GROWING OLD 


HAVE often wondered why it is that 
none of us likes to look beyond to- 
morrow. Why do most of us close our 
eyes and our minds to the days when 


we shall no longer be young and vigor- 
ous and physically attractive? If we 
think those years may be unpleasant, 
and it is a human failing to shy away 
from unpleasant things, we are not using 
the common sense the good Lord gave us 


_ and realizing that just as we can make 


ourselves into successful doctors or mer- 
chants or housewives, we can make our- 
selves into successful old people. 

I think we may be confused by much 
that has been said, particularly during 
recent years when our increasing life 
span has brought the problem of the 
aged into sharp perspective. Our later 
years, which should be our crowning 
years, have been described in oddly con- 
flicting ways. They are called the “lone- 
ly years” and they are called the “golden 
years.” They are neither. They need not 
be lonely, unless we deliberately make 
them so. And they will be no more (and 
no less) golden than our earlier years, 
because they are part of life. And though 
life has its golden moments, which some- 
time stretch into hours and days, all of 
life is not unalloyed gold. Each age has 
problems of its own. The problems of 
old age are no more severe than those of 
adolescence or the middle years. They 
simply are different. 

From “Day After Tomorrow,” by 
Roma Rudd Turkel (Kenedy, $3.75). 


From “The Pick of Punch,” edited by Nicholas Bentley (Dutton, $3.95) 
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For February’s Catholic Bible Week 
Bibles and Books about Bibles 


THE HOLY BIBLE—Douay version of the Old Testament, Con- 
fraternity edition of the New Testament: 


1. Black and gold, cloth binding, maps in color, (Kenedy) $4.50 


2. Black and gold, simulated leather binding, full-color illustra- 
tions, boxed, (Kenedy) $7.50 


3. Red and gold, genuine leather, gilt edging, illustrated in full 
color, boxed, (Kenedy) $19.95 


THE HOLY BIBLE—Msgr. Ronald Knox Translation 


4. Cloth binding, one volume, (Sheed & Ward) $7.50 


5. Cloth binding, one volume, family edition, (Sheed & Ward) 
$8.50 


6. Black leather, one volume, (Sheed & Ward) $15.00 


7. Gift Edition, black morocco leather, gilt edging, (Sheed & 
Ward) $25.00 


8. Three volume edition, cloth bindings, boxed, (Sheed & Ward) 
$15.00 


THE HOLY BIBLE—irst eight books and Psalms from Old Testa- 
ment, entire New Testament translated in the Confraternity ver- 
sion. Remaining books of the Old Testament in the Douay text: 


9. Black cloth binding, red edging, (Catholic Book Co.) $4.00 


10. Black simulated leather binding, gilt edging, color illustra- 
tions, (Catholic Book Co.) $8.00 


11. Fine Art Edition, black, genuine leather binding, gilt edging, 
full-page color illustrations, (Catholic Book Co.) $12.50 


12. Black, simulated leather, extremely readable type, profusely 
illustrated, family record pages, (C. Wildermann Co.) $12.95 


13. Red leather over duro-board, gilt edging, extremely readable 
type, profusely illustrated, family record pages, (C. Wilder- 
mann Co.) $19.95 


BOOKS ABOUT THE BIBLE 


14. CATHOLIC BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA—Steinmueller, com- 
plete in one volume, $20.00 


15. ATLAS OF THE BIBLE—1. H. Grollenberg, O.P., 35 maps in 
8 colors, 408 illustrations, 26 page index, slip case, 165 pp., 
$15.00 


16. CATHOLIC COMPANION TO THE BIBLE—edited by Ralph 
L. Woods, writings on and about the Bible from St. Jerome to 
Jacques Maritain, $3.95 


17. CHRIST IN PROPHECY—Dr. Paul Heinish, $6.00 (Latest and 
final volume in Trilogy) 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


. HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT—Dr. Paul Heinish, 


$6.00 


. THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT—Dr. Paul Heinish, 


$6.00 


THREE VOLUME SET, Heinish-Heidt, Nos. 17, 18 and 19 in 
Boxed set, $15.00 


A CATHOLIC COMMENTARY ON HOLY SCRIPTURE— 
$15.00 


A COMPANION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT—Steinmueller 
and Sullivan, $5.00 


A COMPANION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT—Steinmueller 
and Sullivan, $5.00 


COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE BIBLE—Thompson- 
Stock, $12.50 


GOD’S HERALDS—Chaine, $3.95 

HOW TO READ THE BIBLE—Polman, $2.00 
THE KINGDOM IS YOURS—Forestier, $3.50 
UNLESS SOME MAN SHOW ME—Jones, $2.50 


WITH THE BIBLE THROUGH THE CHURCH YEAR—Beron, 
ed., $4.95 


THE CATHOLIC BIBLE IN PICTURES—$4.95 

WOMEN OF THE BIBLE—Cardinal von Faulhaber, $3.00 

A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS—Knox, Vol. |, $3.75 
A NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY—Knox, Vol. ||, $3.75 


THE TWO-EDGED SWORD—John L. McKenzie, S.J., an in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament, $4.50 
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THe AmerIcAN COLLEGE IN ROME 
1855-1955, by Rev. Robert F. Me- 
Namara. 858 pp. Christopher Press. 
$15.00. Centennial history of the 
North American College in Rome, 
seminary for training of American 
candidates for the diocesan priest- 


hood. 


AncLIcAN Orpers, by Anthony A. 
Stephenson, S.J. 76 pp. Newman. 
$1.75. Discussion of validity of 
Anglican orders centered on the 


Ordinal of 1552. 


CurprEwA INDIANS OF YESTERDAY AND 
Topay, by Sister M. Carolissa Levi, 
F.S.P.A. 385 pp. Pageant. $5. A pic- 
ture of the ceremonies, economics, 
education, health and culture of the 
Chippewas is given in this account 
of their historical and religious back- 
ground. 


“Farest Star oF ALL”, compiled by 
Francis Nugent. 59 pp. St. Anthony 
Guild Press. $1.50. A collection of 
quotations from many Catholic writ- 
ers, all of which refer to the Blessed 
Virgin. 


Gotp Coast Mission History 1471- 
1880, by Ralph M. Wiltgen, S.V.D. 
181 pp. Divine Word Publication. $3. 
Traces the development of missionary 
activity in the Gold Coast from the 
time of Ignatius and Xavier to the 
late 19th century. 


Gumance For Re.icious, by Gerald 
Kelly, S.J. 321 pp. Newman. $4.50. 
Collection of articles which seek to 
present a solution to many common 
difficulties experienced in religious 


life. 


In Him Is Lire, by Ernest Mura, 
F.S.V. Translated by Angeline Bou- 
chard. 226 pp. Herder. $3.75. Re- 
minds souls seeking perfection that 
it is to be found in Jesus Christ. 
Treats of the liturgy, the Mass, the 
Eucharist, devotion to Mary and the 
apostolate. 


Jesurts, edited by Robert Nash, S.J. 
230 pp. Newman. $3.50. Nineteen 
biographies of Jesuits who have been 
outstanding in a wide variety of 
activities. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Tue New Riruat, Lrrurcy ANpD SocIAL 
Orper. Proceedings of the 16th Na- 
tional Liturgical Week at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, August 22-25, 1955. 
Contains the speeches of many well- 
known leaders in the apostolate; 
Bishop Wright, Msgr. Hellriegel, 
Msgr. Higgins and others. 


Lorp, Tuat I May Sez, by N. G. M. 
Van Doornik. 256 pp. Herder. $2.75. 
Explains Catholic teaching in simple 
language for the non-Catholic. 


Marcu Titi Tuey Dr, by Rev. Philip 
Crosbie. 219 pp. Newman. $3.50. 
Story of the hardships suffered by 
missionaries taken prisoners of war 
by the communist North Korean 
army in 1950. 


A New Creation, by August Brunner, 
S.J. 143 pp. Philosophical Library. 
$4.75. The meaning of the Christian 
life is covered in sections dealing with 
possessions and poverty, marriage and 
chastity, freedom and obedience. 


Our Time 1s Now, by Mary O'Leary. 
120 pp. Newman. $2.50. A study of 
some modern congregations and secu- 
lar institutes. 


Royce’s Merapuysics, by Gabriel 
Marcel. 180 pp. Regnery. $4.50. 
Comprehensive and critical analysis 
of the most difficult and rewarding 
part of Royce’s philosophy relating it 
to the philosophical issues of our own 
age. 


Saints WitrHout Wrinx es, by Flor- 
ence Wedge. 173 pp. Franciscan 
Printery. $2. Sketches of the lives of 
thirteen teen-agers who have been 
cannonized. 


Tue Spririruat Docrrine oF Dom 
Marmion, by M. M. Philipon, O.P. 
Translated by Matthew Dillon, 
O.S.B. 221 pp. Newman. $3.50. 
Synthesis of the teaching of the 
saintly Benedictine abbot. 


Tuirp Book oF CatTecHisM Stortgs, by 
Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. 243 pp. New- 
man. $3. An aid to teachers in mak- 
ing the teaching of catchism stimu- 
lating. Collection of stories to il- 
lustrate points in the catchism. 

















“Denzinger” 


Now in 
English! 


THE SOURCES OF 
CATHOLIC DOGMA 


Translation of the 30th edition 
(1955) of Denzinger’s 
“Enchiridion Symbolorum” 


by ROY J. DEFERRARI 
753 pp., $8.50 


The Enchiridion of Father Henry 
Dominic Denzinger was first published 
in Wuerzburg in 1854. As the word 
indicates it is a compilation of the 
authoritative and original sources of 
the supreme teaching power (magis- 
terium) of the universal Church. 


Every student and professor of the- 
ology is familiar with the fact of the 
existence of the Denzinger work. To- 
day, because of the widespread disap- 
pearance of a good working knowl- 
edge of Greek and Latin, the original 
texts of the Enchiridion are to a 
great extent a closed book for many 
seminarians, and for the growing num- 
bers of religious and laity who have 
enrolled for theological study. Hence 
this translation of Denzinger into the 
vernacular. 


In its English dress the Enchiridion 
will become a valued companion in 
the study and understanding of all 
branches of theology. 


At your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
Publishers 
15 & 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 





Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





Gwe. Exrot Morison, prominent 
historian, wrote THE STORY OF 
THE “OLD COLONY” OF NEW 
PLYMOUTH to extend the average 
American’s concept of his Puritan fore- 
fathers. Not only is this idea incomplete, 
it is generally erroneous. Morison takes 
the reader into the years after the land- 
ing on Plymouth Rock and thereby 
into the daily life of the settlement. He 
introduces the Puritan as an average 
middle-class Englishman of his day, 
with the average man’s wardrobe of use- 
ful and colorful clothing, erasing the 
traditional picture of the black-clad re- 
ligious fanatic with a silver buckle on 
his solemn high hat. This Puritan 
never saw and never built a log-cabin, 
but did participate in the storied first 
Thanksgiving, and did cooperate with 
his group’s desire to live a New Testa- 
ment life in the free wilderness. 

In 1692, by royal charter, New Ply- 
mouth became a part of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony. Thus ended her in- 
dependent history. It had covered the 
lonely, early years of acclimation and 
peaceful acquaintance with the neigh- 
boring natives. It had included staunch 
efforts to repay the community’s debts 
to the unscrupulous English business- 
men who had provided funds for the 
Mayflower’s voyage. There were hard 
years for the colony when growing pros- 
perity lured her citizens away from the 
settlement and away from the Puritan 
ideal of the religious community. There 
were ghastly years when King Philip's 
war hurled destruction and murder 
across the countryside. 

The Story of the “Old Colony” of 
New Plymouth is not exclusively a juv- 
enile book. Facts are stated where facts 
occur in the pattern of the history. There 
are professional digressions which are 
somewhat dull, rising apparently from 
the historian’s intense concern about 
completeness, and provincialisms, which 
are nearly meaningless to a non-New 
Englander. But the heavy parts of the 
book are brief, and neatly suspended 
between the absorbing. The major story, 
of the courageous foundation and order- 
ly expansion of New Plymouth, is excit- 
ingly told. Totally, The Story of the 
“Old Colony” is a unique and memor- 
able popular history. 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


In 1605, an English sea-captain, act- 
ing under orders of his employers, kid- 
napped five Indians from the coast of 
New England; CAPTAIN WAY- 
MOUTH’S INDIANS, by Anne Mol- 
loy, is the story of this kidnapping and 
the ultimate fate of the victims. The 
English backers of Waymouth’s voyage 
reasoned that the best way to obtain 
information about the New World was 
to pry it from some of the natives. They 
instructed Waymouth to bring back with 
him five intelligent savages who would 
be reliable guides to the natural wealth 
of the land. 

The fascination of this book lies in 
the characterization of the Indians, phil- 
osophic, resigned, and co-operative, for 
the most part, but never easy in the awe- 
some life of restraints they knew in Eng- 
land. Soon after reaching England, the 
five were separated. When the English 
considered that they had served their 
purpose, four of the savages were put 
aboard ship for America. The one who 
remained behind, for reasons unknown, 
was to return eventually to his home 
and become the guide and friend of the 
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Illustration by Charles Overly for ‘ naa Story 
of the ‘Old Colony’ of New Plymouth” 


Pilgrim colony at Plymouth. In Cap- 
tain Waymouth’s Indians, he is called 
Tisquantum; in other records, he is 
known as Squanto. 

Captain Waymouth’s Indians touches 
on the historical picture in England, 
in Spain, and in the New World in the 
early seventeenth century. It is written 
with verve and clarity. 

FERDINAND MAGELLAN, by 
Ronald Welch, is an excellent biogra- 
phy, as compelling as a master’s adven- 
ture-yarn. Magellan as a personality is 
curiously obscure; the author laments 
the fact that the chronicler of the great 
voyage around the world devotes few 
words to his Captain-General. But so 
vividly is the voyage re-created, so log- 
ically are Magellan’s background experi- 
ences analyzed that the man does emerge 
in some part from this fascinating his- 
tory of his activities. 

The first part of the book is rapid 
and necessarily, but soundly, conjectural, 
dealing with Magellan’s foreign adven- 
tures in the service of his native land, 
Portugal. Summarily dismissed by the 
erratic Portuguese king, after distin- 
guished performances, Magellan entered 
the service of Spain; and it was with 
Spanish backing that he undertook the 
task of his great dreaming, the finding 
of a strait through South America which 
would be an entranceway to the Spice 
Islands. The voyage was one of sus- 
pense, suffering and rare accomplish- 
ment. Each excitement may be savored 
by young readers of Mr. Welch’s vivid 
pages. 

A thirteenth-century Anglo-Norman 
poem gave Philip Rush much of the 
material for his tale of a successful young 
Robin Hood, THE MINSTREL 
KNIGHT. Fulk Fitz-Warin spends his 
early years with his family at the court 
of Henry the Second, where the boy 
greatly admires Henry’s son Richard, 
later to be known as Lionheart, but dis- 
trusts and unwittingly antagonizes 
another son, John. With the progress 
of years, John ascends the throne, and 
from his lofty position denies to the 
Fitz-Warins their legal heritage, the 
castle of Whittington. Fulk, the eldest 
of six Fitz-Warin sons, turns from his 
natural inclination towards music and 
song to the stern business of defending 
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his family’s rights. He defies the king, 
leads his six brothers and a band of fol- 
lowers into outlawry; his sole aim is to 
harrass the king through raids upon 
royal possessions. Time after time, in 
consistently easy victories, Fulk outwits 
the forces of the king. But under his 
triumph runs the heavy knowledge that 
he is ignoring his vocation to the mon- 
astic life; and that he is denying the 
truth that evil cannot be conquered by 
more evil. 

The Minstrel Knight is a chronicle of 
bold actions and hearty comradeship 
which properly and absorbingly trans- 
mits the spirit of its robust times. It is 
also a simple and nicely-wrought moral- 
ity concerning the futility of earthly am- 
bitions. For one quality or the other, or 
most happily for the combination of the 
two, the book will be accepted with 
enthusiasm. 

STARS OF FORTUNE, by Cynthia 
Harnett, deals engrossingly with a dra- 
matic period of English history, ‘the 
brief reign of Queen Mary, during 
which the Lady Elizabeth, who was 
destined to become Elizabeth I, was a 
virtual prisoner at the country manor of 
Woodstock. Many of the book’s lead- 
ing characters were real people, doubly 
interesting to young American readers 
because they were the ancestors of 
George Washington. 

The fiction built upon these facts 
and folks is an adventure involving a 
number of the older Washington chil- 
dren. Of the family of ten children, the 
two oldest are boys; they are caught by 
the romance and drama of the Lady 
Elizabeth’s position. With an impetu- 
ous friend and their new tutor, a de- 
cidedly humorous and most mysterious 
scholar, they plot to spirit the Lady from 
her imprisonment at Woodstock and 
see her safely aboard ship bound away 
from England. The next younger broth- 
er Francis and his twin sister Anne are 
drawn into the intrigue; and the whole 
is involved with father’s worried search 
for the deed to their own manor home. 

In the opposition of Mary to 
Elizabeth, the author carefully takes 
no side. She plunges the boys whole- 
heartedly into Elizabeth’s cause, but 
clearly delineates their romantic youth 
and certain thoughtlessness. Father is 
expediently in favor of the present reign, 
but mother is beautifully aware of the 
value of her returned religion. The 
presence on the manor of ex-religious 
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Bic Caratocues, by Nina Brown Baker. Illus- 
trated by Alan Moyler. Harcourt, Brace. 
115 pp. $2.75. Ages 10-14. 


Captain Waymoutn’s Inpians, by Anne 
Molloy. Illustrated by Douglas Gorsline. 
Hastings House. 189 pp. $2.75. Ages 10-14. 

CuurcHMousE Stores, by ‘Margot Austin. 
Illustrated by the author. Dutton. 172 pp. 
$3.50. Ages 4-7. 

CossLers’ Knos, by Eleanore M. Jewett. Il- 
lustrated by Christine Price. Viking. 192 
pp. $2.50. Ages 9-12. 


Epirn Cavett, Heroic Nursez, by Juliette ~ 


Elkon. Messner. 192 pp. $2.95. Ages 12-16. 

FerpINAND MaceELLANn, by Ronald Welch. 
Illustrated by William Stobbs. 178 pp. 
Criterion. $3.00. Ages 11-up. 

Tue Goop Knicutr Guost, by Jeanne Ben- 
dick. Illustrated by the author. Watts. 51 
pp. $2.50. Ages 7-12. 

Tue House or Srxty Fatruers, by Meindert 
De Jong. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. 
Harper. 189 pp. $2.50. Ages 10-up. 

THe Mrnstret Knicut, by Philip Rush. 


JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 





Illustrated by Joe Krush. Bobbs-Merrill. 256 
pp. $2.75. Ages 10-14. 

Mystery Watxks THE Campus, by Annette 
Turngren. 201 pp. Funk and Wagnalls. 
Teen-age. 

Oasis For Lucy, by Alexander L. Johnson. 
Dodd, Mead. 243 pp. $2.75. For older girls. 

I Is Ong, by Tasha Tudor. Illustrated by the 
author. Oxford. Unpaged. $2.75. Ages 3-6. 

Tue Queen’s Goxtp, by Norma R. Young- 
berg. Illustrated by Harold Munson. Mor- 
row. 222 pp. $2.75. Ages 10-14. 

Srars oF Forruneg, by Cynthia Harnett. II- 
lustrated by the author. Putnam. 256 pp. 
$3.00. Ages 10-14. 

Tue Story oF THE “Otp Cotony” or New 
PrymoutH (1620-1692), by Samuel Eliot 
Morison. Illustrated by Charles H. Overly. 
Knopf. 296 pp. $3.50. Ages 12-up. 

“Tuat Jones Girt,” by Elizabeth Hamilton 
Friermood. Illustrated by Doris Reynolds. 
Doubleday. 252 pp. $2.75. Ages 12-16. 

Time FoR THE Stars, by Robert A. Hein- 
lein. Scribner's. 244 pp. $2.75. Ages 14-18. 





as servants is presented as historical fact, 
and used to illustrate both father’s kind- 
heartedness and the very real distress of 
religious during the time of suppression. 

The fiction itself has a high degree 
of probability, as the author offers in an 
illuminating “postscript.” Neatly tangled 
and untangled again, the plot has just 
the type of background which young 
devotees of the historical novel relish. 

Juliette Elkon, author of EDITH 
CAVELL, HEROIC NURSE, wrote 
the biography with one aim prominently 
in mind: to demonstrate “that Edith Ca- 
vell’s claim to greatness is based on more 
than heroism at one dramatic moment 
of her life .. .” 

The daughter of an unbendingly 
stern English clergyman, Edith had a 
restricted and unhappy ghildhood. After 
her schooling, she was a governess, at 
one time to a prosperous Belgian family. 
Her own nature was reserved, but she 
was compassionate .and selfless, qualities 
which soon led her to look for a more 
demanding vocation. This she found in 
nursing. She was not only an excellent 
nurse, but a superb teacher and organ- 
izer. Some years before the first World 
War, she was called back to the Bel- 
gium she had known as a young gov- 
erness, to supervise the first modern 
training school for nurses in that coun- 
try. Fate had brought her to the situation 
whence her major fame. would arise. 


After the German invasion of Belgium, 
Edith joined the group which was aiding 
Allied soldiers to cross the border into 
Holland. For this treason, Edith Cavell 
was executed by the Germans. 

Mrs. Elkon has completely realized 
her purpose; she has presented a detailed 
character-study of an unusually noble 
woman, in such a way that the subject 
is understandable, admirable, and, above 
all, interesting. Edith Cavell’s wartime 
heroism, indeed, seems something like 
a postscript, albeit an appropriate one, 
to a life of struggle and accomplishment. 


9 prdgracres Lizzie Lou Jones is 
the heroine of teen-age romance 
“THAT JONES GIRL,” by Elizabeth 
Hamilton Friermood. The story opens 
at the Armistice after World War I, 
sketching in the bleak family life of the 
four Jones children. Since the death of 
their mother, five years previously, the 
children have been reared by strict 
Aunt Liz, while their father indulges 
his melancholy over the loss of his wife. 
Lizzie Lou feels that-she is cursed by a 
ridiculous name, hampered by shyness, 
and condemned to the high-school back- 
ground by her skinny plainness and 
sorry lack of wardrobe. 

Into the life of the Jones family 
comes glamorous Aunt Lou, a prominent 
stage-actress. Family relationships are 
re-established after years of misunder- 
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standing. To the household Aunt Lou 
contributes therapeutic luxuries, one ef- 
fect of which is to reclaim Lizzie Lou. 

Although “That Jones Girl” has a 
transparent plot and a distinct strand of 
improbability, it is sincere and true in 
its characterizations, particularly the por- 
trait of Lizzie Lou, and in its descrip- 
tions of. family activities. The story is 
well-written and offers a full amount of 
plot. Adults who happen to find “That 
Jones Girl” at hand will, with some 
nostalgia, recognize its authentic period 
notes. 

In MYSTERY WALKS THE CAM- 
PUS, by Annette Turngren, Wendy 
Deland, college freshman, is the major 
character, but not the central figure in 
the mystery. That is, rather, a lovely 
and clearly frightened girl, also a fresh- 
man, who is in some way involved with 
the small college town’s most peculiar 
citizen, a hugely wealthy and ugly-dis- 
positioned recluse widow. Wendy, with 
her family, befriends the girl, only to 
find herself in a series of nerve-wrack- 
ing circumstances and, at least once, in 
a situation of mortal danger. 

The mystery is blended so nicely into 
a recognizable family existence that the 
story, in spite of its high color, has no 
resemblance to melodrama. While Wen- 
dy wrestles with the problems of the 
recluse and the young girl, she gives 
serious thought to the weighty problem 
in her own life: the time and manner 
of attempting to emerge from the pleas- 
ant protection of her family and the so- 
cial security of her high-school clique. 

Mystery Walks the Campus is a mys- 
tery worth the reading, intricate and 
convincing, and with a background of 
sure interest, a campus during the 
breathless days of fall. When the au- 
thor has need of it, she can create as 
sinister and foreboding an atmosphere 
as any mystery might need.. The book 
has its share of coincidences, but they 
are largely unobtrusive. 

After a year at a fashionable eastern 
school, Lucy Culbert, heroine of OASIS 
FOR LUCY, by Alexander L. Johnson, 
returns, with more than a little dissatis- 
faction, to her ranch home in the south- 
west. Her education was made possible 
by a legacy from her grandfather, and 
it is the only splendid thing in her life 
as daughter of a none-too-prosperous 
working rancher. Ashamed of her back- 
ground, Lucy has lied about it to her 
schoolmates. When her best school 
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friend, a wealthy Eastener, arrives for 
a surhmer visit, Lucy is overwhelmed 
with mingled shames—for her conduct 
at school and for the shabbiness of her 
home. 

There is a lot of story in Oasis for 
Lucy, but the moral of the tale and the 
pattern of the mystery are both obvious. 
The plot is built on a mountainous co- 
incidence, and is streaked with melo- 
drama. The western descriptions are 
authentic, and occasionally strong. But 
the book is very poorly written. 

An age of science far advanced be- 
yond that of mere rocket ships is the 
setting for a new Robert A. Heinlein 
science-fiction, TIME FOR THE 
STARS. A wealthy philanthropic foun- 
dation sponsors an exploratory flight by 
torchship to distant stars which might 
prove habitable by earthlings, now mul- 
tiplying too rapidly for survival on earth. 
To maintain communications between 
earth and the torchship, the foundation 
employs telepathic pairs, one member 
on the ship, one earth-bound to receive 
and transmit messages. Such a pair are 
the seventeen-year-old twins Tom and 
Pat Bartlett. Pat is the earth member; 
Tom goes off into space and into a series 
of emotions as well as adventures. 

As science-fiction adventure, Time for 
the Stars is good. It is ingenious, fast- 





THE FOLLOWING adult boks 


reviewed in this issue are recom- 
mended for high school libraries: 


American Yesterday, by Eric 
Sloane 
The Book of Catholic Quotations, 
edited by John Chapin 

The Catholic Church, U-S.A., 
edited by Louis Putz, C.S.C. 

The Conquistadors, by Jean Des- 
cola 

The FBI Story, by Don White- 
head 

Great Catholics in American His- 
tory, by Theodore Maynard 

The Magsaysay Story, by Carlos 
Romulo and Marvin Gray 

Martyrs of Nagasaki, by Frederick 
V. Williams 

Our Literary Heritage, by Van 
Wyck Brooks and Otto Bett- 
mann 

Transfigured World, by Sister M. 
Laurentia Digges, C.S.J. 














paced and well-written. But the adven- 
ture takes place in a Heinlein-construct- 
ed world of the future, the characteris- 
tics of which might not be arguable on 
the author’s terms, but are incontrovert- 
ibly non-Christian. 

Along with this basic attitude, there 
is an air of gratuitous smartness which 
is sometimes raw. Before Tom departs, 
his father tries to have a man-to-man 
talk with him; “When he was flounder- 
ing I let him know that one of our high 
school courses had covered most of what 
he was trying to say. (I didn’t let him 
know that the course had been an anti- 
climax. ).” 

THE HOUSE OF SIXTY FATH- 
ERS, by Meindert De Jong, is set in 
China during the oppressive Japanese 
occupation. It traces the painful odyssey 
of small Tien Pao out of occupied ter- 
ritory and back to his family. 

The family, consisting of father and 
mother and baby sister Beauty-of-the- 
Republic, is itself uprooted, but reason- 
ably safe near American installations. 
A riverboat accident has swept Tien 
Pao away from his three people. He and 
his little pig Glory-of-the-Republic wit- 
ness Japanese cruelty, Chinese-guerilla 
courage, and American warmheartedness 
as they pursue their nearly hopeless 
quest. Tien Pao overcomes the dangers 
of the journey (not the least of which is 
the threat that Glory-of-the-Republic 
will be consumed by starving refugees) 
by utilizing native shrewdness and a 
forced maturity as well as by falling 
heir to several large pieces of good for- 
tune. 

The House of Sixty Fathers is a fine 
adult story, exceptionally well-written, 
graphic and moving. It is an achieve- 
ment in the blending of fiction and real- 
ity. But that it is good reading for chil- 
dren as young as ten is doubtful. Al- 
though the ending is happy, the major 
portion is grim, and could well prove op- 
pressive and haunting to immature 
readers. The book is certainly worthy of 
the attention of high-school readers. 

THE QUEEN’S GOLD, by Norma 
R. Youngberg, describes the rare exper- 
iences of a thirteen-year-old British boy. 
who, after shipwreck in 1843, is adopted 
into a tribe of Borneo head-hunters. 
Steven and his parents had been en- 
route to Hong Kong on a ship carrying 
a cargo of the Queen’s gold, when pi- 
rates attacked. Steven, the only survivor, 
is nursed back to health by a friendly 
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native woman, and proves himself to the 
men of the tribe so convincingly that in 
time he is allowed to share powerful 
secrets. 

The natives come to regard him as a 
witch-doctor. Steven uses his position 
to convince tribal leaders that something 
can be done in advance to insure a safe 
escape from a threatened attack by the 
brutal native pirates. While Steven is 
planning and arranging the mode of 
escape, and experiencing a real concern 
for his adoptive parents, he is constantly 
longing for his former life. The two 
agitations finally meet in one with the 
attack of the pirates and the terrifying 
capture of Steven himself. 

Based on an actual historical episode, 
The Queen’s Gold is totally non-sensa- 
tional, in spite of its fevered content, 
and possesses the authenticity of a diary, 
if, one might quibble, the diarist were a 
little older than thirteen. For many 
pages, the story reads like a factual ex- 
position, but one of highly absorbing 
material. Details of native life are fas- 
cinating, as is Steven’s project of pre- 
paring the escape route. The Queen's 
Gold is young kin to Robinson Crusoe. 

A group of children summering at a 
small town on the Massachusetts coast 
find a mystery added to their ordinary 
vacation doings, in COBBLER’S 
KNOB, by Eleanore M. Jewett. The 
ancient house known as Cobblers’ Knob 
has recently shown weird signs of being 
haunted. Gail Netherby, a member of 
the summer group, bravely takes a dare 
to investigate. On her first, solitary visit, 
she encounters the “ghost” of Cobblers’ 
Knob, and begins what is to be a firm 
friendship. Gail becomes closer and 
closer acquainted with the old house, 
experiencing its stormy charm, discover- 
ing such architectural fancies as trap 
doors and secret rooms, and finally learn- 
ing of its stubborn hold on the key to a 
good-sized fortune. 

Cobblers’ Knob is a well-written and 
highly readable mystery, with regional 
color and mood. It has a good amount of 
plot, nicely organized, but fairly typical 
of the intermediate mystery. The book’s 
sharp improbabilities are softened by 
competence in the writing and by sym- 
pathy in the characterizations, notably 
those of the two little-girl leading ladies. 

BIG CATALOGUE, by Nina Brown 
Baker, is a highly simplified biography, 
of Montgomery Ward. Young Monty 
was the son of a would-be storekeeper 
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who never seemed to get started. One of 
the young lad’s first jobs—for he had to 
help with the support of his family—was 
as a general helper in a rural barter store. 
Here he developed one of the ideas 
which was to be basic to his career: that 
the farmer deserved both personal con- 
sideration and quality merchandise when 
he dealt with a town store. The idea 
of circularizing a selected customer-list 
was astoundingly radical, and Monty 
had failures before he worked out every 
detail of the merchandising scheme 
which resulted in the establishment of 
his mail-order house. 

Ward became prominent in the af- 
fairs of turn-of-the-century Chicago. He 
was a generous philanthropist, who 
often preferred anonymity; and it was 
his leadership which saved the Chicago 
lakefront from permanent disfiguration 
by commercial buildings. 

There is much surface interest in this 
rapidly readable book, but little char- 
acter delineation. In the man himself 
there was no spiritual fire of the sort that 
touches the reader. The book will please 
a youngster curious for facts, but is not 
calculated to raise admiration or enthus- 
iasm. 


HE GOOD KNIGHT GHOST, by 

Jeanne Bendick, is a story of some 
mighty confusions which take place in 
a museum after closing time. Involved 
are a museum official with a secret pas- 
sion for medieval armor, a suit of armor 
twice too big for its ghostly inhabitant, 
a dragon fugitive from a tapestry, and a 
reasonably ordinary boy and girl. 

This is the first piece of fiction for 
author-illustrator Jeanne Bendick; the 
text is not nearly as skillful as are the 
pictures. Although it offers a laugh or 
two, and cleverness here and there, the 
story is largely strained and over-fussy. 

1 IS ONE, by Tasha Tudor, is a 
simple, lovely counting-book. The rimes 
are plain and effective; the illustrations 
are elaborate in the nice way of being 
colorful and so full of pretty detail that 
their contents are hard to exhaust. A 
proper two-year-old would welcome this 
book, easily:learn the rimes, delightedly 
study the pictures, and cherish his. pos- 
session up to the sophisticated age of 
SiX-OI-sO. 

A number of Margot Austin’s popular 
stories for youngest readers have been 
gathered together under the title 
CHURCHMOUSE STORIES. The 





anthology includes previously published 
Peter Churchmouse, Gabriel Church- 
kitten, Trumpet, The Three Silly Kit- 
tens and Gabriel Churchkitten and the 
Moths. The author's illustrations of 
young and wide-eyed furry animals are 
both comic and immensely appealing. 
The text seems rather contrived, to fit 
around them, but it possesses a staccato 
nonsense which seldom fails to send 
young listeners into happy hysteria. 
Families who have owned the individual 
volumes have confessed to wearing them 
out with affection; it will be, therefore, 
reassuring to have the stories whole and 
entire again, and in sturdy format. 





Off the Cuff 
(Continued from page 274) 


volume of short stories entitled Kissing 
the Rod. 
° 

On January 16, the David B. Stein- 
man Visiting Poets Program, sponsored 
by the Department of English of Loyola 
University, presented E. E. Cummings 
reading selections from his own works. 
Mr. Cummings’ appearance was the first 
offering of this distinguished new pro- 
gram which will bring to Chicago Allen 
Tate, February 9; Karl Shapiro, March 
9; Dame Edith Sitwell, March 30, and 
Robert Frost, April 11. All readings will 
be held at Lewis Towers, 820 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, at 8:00 p.m. 
Tickets for the individual readings are 
free; written applications should be ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Norman Weyand, 
S. J., at the above address. 

at 


This fall Bruce will be bringing out 
a new hard-cover annual “devoted to 
introducing and preserving truly siznifi- 
cant contributions to the Catholic heri- 
tage.” To be called the Catholic Life 
Annual, the series will be edited by 
Eugene P. Willging, head librarian at 
the Catholic University of America. The 
first section of each issue will reproduce 
articles by specialists in the various as- 
pects of Catholic culture. The 1957 vol- 
ume will include Dorothy Miner’s arti- 
cle, “The Development of Medieval 
Illumination” with full-color illustra- 
tions, Alexis Carrel’s “The Voyage to 
Lourdes,” in honor of the Lourdes Cen- 
tenary in 1958, and tentatively “America 
Needs a Saint,” an article on the mis- 
sions by Bishop Sheen, 
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The Private Newman 
(Continued from page 234) 


istence, in all its unsorted plenty, can 
be traced in his correspondence. As a 
young man, his family letters from Trin- 
ity, Oxford, are sometimes priggish. He 
is worried about the quantity of drink 
which the undergraduates are going to 
consume on the night of a College fete 
.known as the “Gaudy,” and writes to 
his old tutor at Ealing School about it: 
“If there be one time of the year in 
which the glory of our college is hum- 
bled, and all. appearance of goodness 
fades away, it is on Trinity Monday. 
Oh, how the angels must lament over a 
whole society throwing off the allegi- 
ance and service of their Maker. . . 
and showing themselves the sons of 
Belial.” 

It was this same tutor, the Rev. W. 
Mayer, who had imparted to his pupil 
certain Calvinistic notions which ever 
after darkened his thoughts concerning 
hell and salvation. It is noticeable, too, 
that his treatment of these themes, even 
after he became a Catholic, is severe 
and without a strong show of hope. His 
private journals, as a young man, dis- 
play pride, ambition, and a haughty 
temper struggling with an over-anxious 
conscience. His religious introspection 
and premonition caused his mother and 
father uneasiness. Like many earnest, 
young Christian men, Newman notes 
that he looked at himself and shud- 
dered. It is possible that gloomy Calvin- 
istic ideas found the right kind of soil 
in Newman’s nature. We know that, 
by constitution, he was prone to melan- 
choly, poor health and low-spirits. New- 
man was certainly no Chestertonian 
Catholic. For all that, he was social by 
inclination; and Lionel Johnson, the 
poet-critic, described him as “an ad- 
mirable judge of wine.” 

It was with his sisters that Newman 
unbent and gave rein to the streak of 
playfulness in him. Sometimes this pass- 
ing gaiety of heart revealed itself only 
in a sly remark, as when he wrote to 
Harriett at Brighton about his friend, 
young Dr. Pusey, who was convalescing 
there: “He is very unwell; his nerves 
very much tired . . . All of you be dull 
when he calls, for he can bear nothing 
but dullness, such as looking out upon 
the sea monotonously.” 

Newman, as the eldest of the three 
sons, was naturally looked up to by the 
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girls as the arbiter in cultural matters; 
and they were all three eager to receive 
the new refinements of learning and 
taste which their brother reflected from 
Oxford. The desire for instruction and 
self-improvement often ruled out fantasy 
and teasing. Mary seeks information on 
how she is to read the early Fathers, 
Jemima is praised as “an ingenious girl” 
for having invented “a very correct illus- 
tration of the generation of asymptotic 
curves,” while Harriett’s work upon a 
passage from Gibbon “does her much 
credit.” 

Newmans letters also show that after 
his father’s banking business failed he 
proved his acuteness in financial affairs. 
Newman himself attended to the wind- 
ing-up of the paternal firm; and, later, 
as Fellow of Oriel, Oxford, acted as 
treasurer to his college. 

This strong practical trait, combined 
with his gift of intuition, made him an 
accomplished leader of the Tractarian 
Party at the University, and his powers 
of strategy and attack were seen in the 
pamphlet Tracts for the Times, to which 
he was the major contributor. His let- 
ters between 1830-40 are full of the ex- 
citement of battle. Some read like curt 
communiques, others like orders from 
headquarters. He had, in these years, 
entire confidence in himself and _ his 
Anglo-Catholic cause. Strange to say, 
Newman’s controversial talents did not 
apply to the art of debate, and—chal- 
lenged once by a clergyman to dispute 
with him on a public platform—he re- 
plied that his part of the performance 
would have to be rendered on the fid- 
dle, an instrument of which he was no 
mean master. . 

In the Apologia Newman tells us 
that he was aware, from earliest time, 
of the existence of two beings: himself 
and God. At the center of his life there 
seems to have been this solitude a deux. 
Writing to his sister Jemima in 1836, 
when he was ostensibly surrounded by 
friends and supporters, he admits to his 
essential isolation: “God intends me to 
be lonely. I am not more lonely than I 
have been a long while; He has so 
framed my mind that I am in a great 
measure beyond the sympathies of other 
people and thrown upon myself.” Re- 
garded with affection and admiration by 
many, and with a nature oftentimes 
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moved to tears, Newman could yet write 
to Keble in the following strain: “I 
think I am cold and reserved to people, 
but I cannot ever realize to myself that 
any one loves me. I believe that is part- 
ly the reason, or I dare not realize it.” 

Newman dwelt much on the fashion 
in which people misunderstood him, yet 
was unwilling to change his mode of 
statement. “I have used words,” he 
wrote, “which, when I used them I saw 
could be used against me, but did not 
care whether they were so used or not, 
from a clear conscience that it would be 
a mistaken use of them, if they were.” 
Job’s problem was one of communica- 
tion, and, writing to his friend Father 
Ambrose St. John, Newman identifies 
himself with that much-tried Old Testa- 
ment figure. “To let out one’s sorrow,” 
he says, “is a great relief, and I don’t 
think an unlawful one . . . Job too had 
three friends and to them he let out. 
Yet he was the most patient of men. I 
think you don’t discriminate between 
complaining and realizing. What is so 
common in the Psalms and in Jeremias, 
as the sentiment, ‘Just art Thou, O 
Lord, yet will I plead with Thee?” 

Newman was a great individualist: 
he was also, before God, a humble Cath- 
olic. Perhaps the opposition of the two 
contending selves is nowhere so well 
stated as in this passage from a letter 
to a friend: “I have found in the Cath- 
olic Church abundance of courtesy, but 
very little sympathy, among persons in 
high place, except a few—but there is a 
depth and a power in the Catholic reli- 
gion, a fullness of satisfaction in its 
creed, its theology, its rites, its sacra- 
ments, its discipline, a freedom yet a 
support also, before which the neglect 
or the misapprehension about oneself 
on the part of individual living persons, 
however exalted, is as so much dust 
when weighed in the balance.” 





Mathew Carey 
(Continued from page 240) 


“in 1793 he had called a meeting at the 
Philadelphia Coffee-House of a number 
of the most prominent Irishmen of the 
city to devise means for ameliorating the 
sufferings of the Irish immigrants who 
were then arriving in such large num- 
bers, friendless and penniless.” He be- 
came secretary of this Hibernian So- 
ciety which continued in existence un- 
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til his death and possibly later. He had 
earlier taken interest in the veterans of 
the Revolutionary War and made a per- 
sonal plea.to Congress for pensions. His 
large part in the 1793 yellow fever epi- 
demic was: self-narrated in one of his 
works which reached four editions by 
1794; he knew whereof he spoke for he 
had been a member of the Committee 
of Health for the relief of the suffering 
in that awful plague. In 1796 he was 
instrumental in forming the first Sunday 
School Society. In his Essays on the 
Public Charities of Philadelphia, “he 
vindicated the benevolent societies of 
the city from the charge of encouraging 
idleness and placed in strong relief the 
suffering and oppression under which 
labored the greater part of the women 
who depended on their industry for the 
support of themselves and their chil- 
dren.” His interest in orphans was 
shown through his assumption in Feb- 
ruary, 1808, of the presidency of the 
Roman Catholic Society of St. Joseph, 
which had “the purposes of maintain- 
ing, educating, instructing and provid- 
ing for poor and helpless Orphan Chil- 
dren of both sexes.” 

After retiring from publishing around 
1824 he devoted the remaining years 
down to his eightieth in 1839 to vari- 
ous charitable enterprises, and his ac- 
tivities were terminated only by death 
due to an overturned carriage. 

Today the name of Mathew Carey is 
little known, although it is honored by 
the firm of Lea and Febiger which was 
built on his firm’s foundation. As Rum- 
ball-Petre remarked there was no cele- 
bration in 1940 for the sesquicentennial 
of the first American Catholic Bible. 
More to be desired than a passing cele- 
bration: is a definitive life of this Irish 
emigrant whose early ventures encour- 
aged other publishers such as Dornin 
and Lucas of Baltimore and Cummiskey 
of Philadelphia to add to the breadth 
and depth of Catholic publishing. Both 
for Catholics and for bookmen, he led 


the way in many an enterprise. 





Report on C.P.A.’s 
Literary Awards Committee 
(Continued from page 236) 


better (this should be done by the press 
not only on the elementary but the ad- 
vanced level); exhortatory articles by 
which readers are persuaded or moved 
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Announcing— 


A NEW LENTEN LECTURE COURSE 
AT A NEW TIME 


Our annual Lenten lecture course to be given on 


five consecutive Thursdays starting March 4, 


from 5:35 to 6:30 p.m. (You can be home for dinner.) 


THEOLOGY AND SANITY 
(based on the text of Frank Sheed’s classic book for laymen) 


To be given by the distinguished teacher 
FATHER JOSEPH O’LEARY, C.P. 
in the 


THOMAS MORE MAIN BOOKSHOP 


210 West Madison Street 
(1Y% blocks West of St. Peter’s Church) 


Registration: $1.00—capacity of class is limited 
No phone reservations—mail your registration now to: 


Mr. John Drahos, The Thomas More Bookshop, 
210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, III. 





to increased zeal in the practice of their 
religion (newspaper features could be 
included here); news stories (which are 
out because they have no lasting value); 
interpretations of the news which, writ- 
ten properly, could have lasting value; 
editorial comment and persuasion where- 
by readers are moved to assent to moral 
judgments on events or problems of the 
day and to pursue courses of action.” 
Ground rules that applied to the fic- 
tion anthology undoubtedly will be fol- 
lowed again. In general, these were orig- 
inal publication in an American Cath- 
olic magazine or newspaper within a 


specified number of years and no prior 
appearance in another anthology or col- 
lection. A competent editor will be se- 
lected soon to search out, choose and 
organize materials that will be repre- 
sentative of the best non-fiction writing 
in Catholic papers and magazines. 

The Literary Awards Committee ex- 
pects that the non-fiction book will be 
ready in 1958. With its publication it 
is hoped that the beginning set by All 
Manner of Men will be advanced in a 
way that will clearly indicate what the 
future of literary achievement by the 
Catholic press can be. Should this. proj- 
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ect be blessed with success, it would be 
achieving in some measure what the 
Association and the founders of the Lit- 
erary Awards Foundation set out to do. 
We hope the public agrees. 


A: THIS new project is launched, the 
committee is fully aware that what- 
ever is done is but another step in the 
direction of the full answer to the prob- 
lems of what can be done to improve 
writing in the Catholic press. 

It is obvious that the writers of to- 
morrow are mainly to be found in the 
Catholic colleges and universities. Yet 
Catholic publications are doing very lit- 
tle to familiarize today’s students with 
what is being done. Too many teachers 
as well as students have false notions 
about the Catholic press. These individ- 
uals should be made aware of the true 
state of literary affairs so that they are 
conditioned to growing enthusiasm and 
interest in the “new” Catholic press. For 
it is to the colleges and their graduates 
that the Catholic press must look for 
new readers, writers and recruits for the 
staffs of tomorrow. 

For that reason, planning for the fu- 
ture includes giving serious thought to 
other projects that aim at a broader goal. 

Among projects being considered is 
the establishment of summer school 
study fellowships for active editors (mo- 
ney is needed, of course), organizing a 
pool through which journalism and Eng- 
lish teachers could serve during the sum- 
mer on the staffs of Catholic publica- 
tions to the mutual advantage of both, 
providing for apprenticeship training of 
future editors by channeling selected 
juniors and graduate students during the 
summer time to co-operating publica- 
tions and, finally, forming some type of 
literary screening agency for writers— 
and editors. 

As of this date, the “hot potato” Lit- 
erary Awards Committee assignment 
isn’t as red hot as was expected. Antag: 
onism has been absent. Interest has been 
high. In that sense, the hot potato has 
cooled off considerably. But the objec- 
tives remain a burning need. Bishop 
Dwyer pointed up the way at the 1956 
CPA convention in Dallas last May 
when he said: “. . . Is it altogether brash 
to intimate, if only in a whisper, that we 
have not yet exhausted the perfectibility 
of our work? We have come to realize, 
in our time, the solid advantages of com- 
petence, training, and technique in the 
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conduct of the American Catholic press. 
We have become professional to a de- 
gree scarcely dreamed of by those who 
preceded us in the long struggle. But 
competence and professionalism, after 
which the heathen strive, are not 
enough. What is needed further is the 
high gift of imagination.” 





Letter from Spain 
(Continued from page 252) 


sue to Jimenez, which was specially 
noteworthy for the inclusion of excellent 
translations by W. S. Merwin of some 
of the more difficult poems. 


i loan DECISION of the Swedish Academy 
was anticipated in Spain, where in 
September of 1956, Spain’s most emi- 
nent literary magazine, Papeles de Son 
Armadans, edited by Camilo Jose Cela 
(author of The Hive, The Family of 
Pascual Duarte, Viaje ala Alcarria) pre- 
dicted that Jimenez would be chosen. 
The Paypeles, then in its first year of 
publication, was making a reputation for 
itself, in the poetic and literary field, as 
the continuer of the task first taken up 
by Ortega’s Revista de Occidente of “Eu- 
ropeanizing” Spanish letters. Like its 
predecessor, Papeles is both a monthly 
review and a publishing house. One of 
its novel features is its publication of 
verse in the three living, and literary, 
languages of Spain: Galician, Catalon- 
ian, and Castilian. The October issue 
of the magazine, for instance, was tri- 
lingual (a unique phenomenon in 
Spain, where newspapers in any lan- 
guage but Castilian are prohibited from 
publication). One of the languages, 
Galician, most accurately described as a 
dialect of Portuguese, is spoken among 
the nearly 3,000,000 inhabitants of 
Spanish Galicia, a district on the At- 
lantic coast which includes such famed 
cities as the pre-Roman La Coruna, the 
great fishing port of Vigo, and the pil- 
grimage city of Santiago de Compostela. 
Galician has a great literary past; what 
the present day is producing is exem- 
plified by Celso Emilio Ferreiro’s O 
tempo solprendido (Time Overtaken, or 
literally, Time Surprised), published in 
the October issue of Papeles and from 
which the following excerpts are given 
in both the Galician and in translation: 


Unha manan calqueira 
vin a chuvia de tempo tristemente 





pendurada do vento, 
coma un tendal de pranto irremediabel 
cubrindo a antiga soeda dos homes. 


E vinme como son: pousada cousa, 
pedra de amor cun nome para os outros, 
sin nome para min, sin a palabra 
que poidera chamarme ou definirme, 


pero non sei senon que vou morrendo 
unha vida de sonos, preguntando 

polo por que do lime e das estrelas, 
polo por que do mar nas tardes mornas. 


On one morning of many, I saw 
the rain of time hang 
sadly in the air 
like a veil of incurable tears 
covering the ancient solitude of man. 


And I saw myself as I am: a thing aban- 
doned, 
a stone of love bearing for others a name, 
without a name for myself, without the 
word 
that might recall or define me, 


knowing only that I go on towards the 
death 

of a life that was dreamed, asking 

the why of fire and the stars 

the why of the sea growing dark. 


And after a lyric invocation of the 
beauties of his Galician land, “a mina 
terra,” the poet recalls that: 


Here, too, time burrows 

the subterranean tunnel 

along which deaf death goes 
like a dark mole of nothingness. 


Irresistible force that impels me 
from distant wells, 
time taken by surprise revealed the key 
of the secret language God speaks, 
and placed in my hands black ants. 
One morning of many. 


Like most contemporary Spanish po- 
etry, this verse is straightforward and 
evident, and its language is plain 
enough. (Only Catalonian verse, with 
its ingrained surrealism, presents compli- 
cations of imagery, as a general rule, 
among the various forms of present day 
Spanish poetry.) A secondary point of 
interest in this Galician piece is its rev- 
elation of the general tenor of the in- 
fluence of Juan Ramon, as Jimenez is 
generally known in Spain and Spanish 
America: the over-all sense of being 
adrift in the cosmos, the striving to find 
the evasive name, the “exact name of 
things,” even the name for oneself. And 
the next to the last line recalls its near- 
opposite, the last line of Juan Ramon’s 
Yellow Spring: 


April was coming on 
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all full of yellow flowers: 

yellow the river bed 

yellow the hedgerow and hillside 
yellow the children’s burial ground 


Among the bones of the dead 

God was opening his yellow hands. 

[s A STATEMENT for the Madrid ABC, 

Jimenez said that it was a shame that 
Unamuno, Ortega and Antonio Macha- 
do had been allowed to die without rec- 
ognition by the Swedish Academy. “As 
for those still alive who deserve the 
award, why not Pio Baroja, or Menen- 
dez Pidal?” Four days after this rhetor- 
ical question, Pio Baroja died in Mad- 
rid.. He was certainly the most influen- 
tial novelist in modern Spain. Two 
weeks before his death, Ernest Heming- 
way had come to visit him in his book- 
filled apartment hung with paintings by 
his brother Ricardo Baroja on Ruiz de 
Alarcon street and had brought with 
him a copy of Farewell. to Arms in- 
scribed to Don Pio from “a disciple” 
(and not many days later Hemingway 
wept openly at his burial). Beginning 
in 1917 and extending to 1928, eight of 
Baroja’s novels were published in Eng- 
lish translations at New York (most of 
these works having been written early 
in the century); since then—for the past 
twenty-eight years —nothing had been 
translated into English, though Baroja 
is the most translated Spanish author of 
the twentieth century in other lan- 
guages, having been rendered into every 
tongue from Czech and Norwegian to 
Japanese and Russian. 

One of his first books is among his 
best: The House of the Aizgorri (1900), 
which traces the damnation of a great 
Basque feudal family trapped in a civil- 
ization of money and irresponsible self- 
interest. Written in dramatic form, there 
is a strong reminiscence of the theatre 
of the Irish Revival. A more typical 
novel of the later period is his Adven- 
tures, Inventions and Mystifications of 
Sylvester Paradox (like The House of 
the Aizgorri never issued in English, 
both books here are given translated 
titles for convenience only), a sketch 
pad of Madrid Bohemia and its eccen- 
tric inventors, penniless journalists and 
street adventurers. Almost all his books 
read like the private notebooks of a 
tough, but a tough who is avid to know 
everyone else’s business and examine 
everyone else’s possessions (or even 
ideas) with curiosity and a great good 
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gusto. It was natural that Hemingway 
should pay tribute and proper that he 
bring gifts on this last visit (cashmere 
socks and sweaters for the old man, who 
had described himself as “friolero”—cold- 
blooded, and a fifth of Scotch to warm 
him, as well as the inscribed book). It 
was also natural that when Heming- 
way’s eyes grew moist during his visit 
the old man should murmur only: Ca- 
ramba! For Baroja was not as seritimen- 


tal as his disciple. For example, in Syl-. 


vester Paradox the author, speaks, 
through the narrative, about the new 
scientific mass culture: 


Imbecilic humanity, which, possessed of an 
admirable belief such as that in a God who 
becomes a child, wants to destroy it, annihi- 
late it, and substitute for it some stupid leg- 
ends eulogizing the mob: this humanity 
seemed to him idiotic, base and repugnant. 
Moreover, he was irritated at the immense 
capacity for self-praise, the vanity, of that 


imbecile mass which is today dominant, that 
mass which destroys so many things 
disdain, abandon, and mockery. On the 
other hand, he was full of praise for the 
grand virtues of the poor and the humble; 
but he was no democrat; he could have 
been so only had he been very rich or very 
noble. 

Baroja’s favorite character is the vaga- 
bond, and, in default of a true vaga- 
bond, the adventurer. (It was quite 
right that Baroja himself, as Ortega 
wrote, was a “bald-headed ascetic, full 
of kindness and tenderness . . . who 
would sell his place in Parnassus to 
whomever would give him a pair of 
tiger's fangs to put jn place of his eye 
teeth.”) Hemingway, in Madrid in Oc- 
tober, apostrophizing the semi-conscious 
Baroja on his death bed, said that Don 
Pio deserved the Nobel Prize much 
more than he himself, who had won it, 
but who was, after all, only “an adven- 
turer.” 





Stop Pushing! 
(Continued from page 270) - 


2. Your writer, who, one presumes, 
should be familiar with the details of 
publishers’ names, etc., stumbles sim- 
ilarly himself referring to the publisher 
of the book as Little Brown, whereas 
the name is Atlantic-Little, Brown—an 
entirely distinct part of the enterprise. 

3. My dictionary, a good one, gives 
no definition or inclusion of the word 
bloopers—what does it mean? 

4. What does the writer assume that 
the nun referred to by Emmet McLough- 
lin in the Peoples Padre is the same per- 
son as “Sister Luke”? There are no 
grounds to go on other than that both 
women essayed the life of a nun. 

5. The writer finds it incredible that 
a Superior suggested to “Sister Luke” 
that she flunk an examination, but the 
author, a woman of repute, clearly states 
that in no instance has she embroidered 
on the facts. “Sister Luke” does not 
“flunk” the examination, proving that 
her own common sense realized that the 
suggestion should not have been made, 
nor was one calling for obedience. 

6. We agreed that “Sister Luke’s” 
mental reservation at the time of the 
taking of the vows invalidated them in 
her case—therefore, that she never did 
become a bona fide nun, and could all 
the more readily obtain permission from 
the proper ecclesiastical authority to 


leave the order. 

7. Miss Hulme made it clear ‘to us 
that “Sister Luke” deeply desired to live 
a life of dedication, therefore, she did 
not leave after “one night in the con- 
vent” but kept up the fight until she 
realized fully that this was not the life 
for her. 

9. Had “Sister Luke” possessed in 
full the love of God and the spiritual 
grace of a vocation, why would she have 
desired to leave the order? Does not the 
author clearly show that this was in 
truth “Sister Luke’s” deep tragedy? 

10. Why in the world should this 
woman’s story of a mistaken vocation 
disturb any young person with a real 


vocation? Surely Our Lord’s call is not 


quite so feeble as that. 

- 9. Why does your reviewer, presum- 
ably a gentleman, call a lady Hulme in- 
stead of Miss Hulme, and refer to a 
married woman, the wife of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, as Mamie 
Eisenhower, instead of Mrs. Eisen- 
hower 

You have provided the public with a 
long-needed service in your publication. 
It represents to a degree the Thomas 
More Association. And am I correct in 
thinking speaks for the Catholic Church 
from the layman’s standpoint? Whether 
this be so or not, do a rude approach, 
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vulgar familiarity, slang belong in your 
pages? 

Very sincerely yours, 

T. S. F. 

Newport, Rhode Island 


Dear Madam or Mademoiselle 
as the case may be, 

Yours of the undated inst. received. 
I will try hard to keep this letter on 
the high plain that you so rightly de- 
mand, but I’m such an ignorant cuss 
you'd have to excuse me if I slip—I just 
ain’t got no learning. That get-together 
on literary matters must have been a 
real whizz-ding (that’s not in the dic- 
tionary, either, so don’t bother looking). 
Herewith a lowering of the questions 
you have raised: 

1. Why not? 

2. Heinz pickles are supervised by 
the pickle department, but they are pre- 
sented to the public along with 56 other 
varieties by Heinz. 

3. I am sorry to be the one to break 
the news, but English is a living lan- 
guage. Keep a sharp look-out for the 
next edition of the dictionary. You'll find 
it more exciting than a literary soiree. 
See the first letter in this column. 
Well? 

. If you all agreed, far be it from 
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me, 5% 
7. Who said she did? 

8. What happened here? 

9. It depends on your point of view. 
0. Talk to any vocation director. 

9. C1 may not be able to use correct 
grammar, but you can’t count. Ha, ha!) 
Thank you for your presumption. Me 
mudder always hoped I would’ be. . . 
Haven’t your heard about the equality 
of the sexes? The big battle has been 
won and who am I to deny the privilege 
of equality in appellation? (I may not 
be using it right, but it’s in the diction- 
ary.) As for Mamie, I don’t think she 
will mind — her husband President 
Dwight David Eisenhower won the 
election and anyhow, Mamie’s a grand 
old name. 

The Thomas More Association does 
NOT, repeat NOT, speak for the Cath- 
olic Church. I hope this will relieve your 
mind. Nor does my column speak for 
the Thomas More Association. It speaks 
only for me. 

So long, toots. 23 skidoo. 

Daniel J. Herr 
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Thus endeth this controversy. 
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The Kids Are All Talking... 


about ithe Catholic Press Month dis- 
play of children’s books in the newly 
enlarged Juvenile Department of the: 


THOMAS MORE MAIN BOOKSHOP 
210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


In addition to a big special display of 
all the titles recommended on: this 
year’s Catholic Library” Association 
Juvenile List, and: akcolorful showing 
of the 100 all-time children’s favor- 
ites featured in a recent issue of Me- 
Call’s Magazine, you'll find stacks 


and stacks of good books. for Catholic” 


children of all ages. 


Come in and visit us soon or try 
our prompt and efficient mail service 
—we specialize in filling orders for 
school libraries. 








January-Fepruary, 1957 


THE WINDOW 
IN THE WALL 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


London’s “actors’ church,” Corpus Christi, is also the 
church of the Covent Garden flower sellers, who send 
their finest blossoms for its fedstz On this day, for thirty 
years, Msgr. Knox has preached there on the Blessed 
Sacrament. This book. contains twénty of these sermons, 
which show him at his Very best: delightfully informal, 
but full of wisdom. and deep insight. $275 


Shane Leslie's 
GHOST BOOK 


Shane Leslie begins his book with a discussion of the 
Catholic attitude to ghosts, then plunges happily’ into 
his own particular collection of ‘Catholic ghost.stories.” 
These range from edifying spirits who fetch priests to 
death beds, to poltergeists and spine-chilling “‘manifes- 
tations.” 

' $3.00 


A RIGHT TO BE MERRY 
by Sister Mary Francis, P.C. 


This Poor Clare’s account of her life gives joy wherever 
it goes: we have yet to meet anyone who was not abso- 
lutely delighted with it. 

$3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


For news of all our new books, articles and reviews on 
some, extracts from others, see Sheed & Ward’s OWN 
TRUMPET. The Trumpet comes free and postpaid: 
write to Michelle MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD > New York 3 
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J. B. Gremillion 


A timely and intimate story — from the “new” South — 
about the day-to-day hopes and struggles of a hard working 
pastor and his people who are trying to make their parish 
community “a family of families in Christ.” $3.95 


At All Bookstores 


fides publishers Chicago 19, IL 
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